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AT LAST. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
The millstones go steadily round and round, 
And the corn is ground. 
Every kernel, yellow and fair, 
Longing to grow in the sun and air, 
Is crushed and torn between the teeth 
Of the stones above and underneath, 
Till the life that might have been, nevermore 
Can be found in the meal that runneth o'er. 


Pitiless stones so full of death! 

How many a life has yielded its breath, 
Leaving its shell in the hardening clay, 
To give you the power you boast to-day! 
Ah! had the tortured being known, 
Gasping its life out, eons agoue, 

It should live anew but to hand down pain, 
Tearing the life from the tortured grain, 
Death more bitter perchance had grown; 
For now the steady stones go round, 
And the corn is ground! 


But then—what then ? 

Millions of years of death and pain! 

Millions of bushels of corn and grain! 

What then is found? 

The cruel millstones themselves are ground, 

Deadened and blunted! At last, at last 

The sure-footed future revenges the past! 
—St. Louis Journal of Education, 
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THE BROOK. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down the valley. 


By thirsty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps—a little town— 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till lost by Philip's farm, I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
1 babble on the pebbles, 


With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set, 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow, 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing; 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling: 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel; 

With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel; 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grasey plots, 
I slide by hazel-covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows, 





I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses. 


And out again, I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 








THE QUEEN’S INSTITUTE, DUBLIN. 


There is a class of institutions now rising 
in Europe, for the industrial education of 
women,—institutions which should be better 
known in America. They can generally teach 
us nothing in regard to literary or even 
scientific education; our High and Grammar 
Schools being far in advance of what they of- 
fer. But in systematic industria) training, 
they have much to teach; and, in artistic edu- 
cation, they are very far beycnd us. One of 
the best of these institutions is the Queen’s 
Institute at Dublin. 

Thereis a quiet street called Molesworth 
street close by the great hotel to which all 
Americans resort in Dublin, the Shelbourne 
House. Molesworth street is a quiet, old-fash- 
ioned place, where the houses remind you of 
the older and statelier parts of Salem or Porgs- 
mouth or Philadelphia. They all have very 
high doors, decorated with brass plates, and 
having the handle so mear the middle of the 
door that you wonder which way it will open. 
On the door of number twenty-five there is, 
moreover, this inscription, “Society four the 
Employment of Educated Women.” Overhead 
you read, ‘*The Queen’s Institute, founded 
1861;” and above the inner door, on entering 
you find written, ‘‘Except the Lord build the 
city, they labor in vain that build it.’’ 

Within, you find a common city house, 
made crowded and unc mfortable by the vain 
effort to adapt it to the varied exigencies of a 
school. You go up stairs and down stairs, 
here coming upon a French class, then upon 
a class in telegraphy, and anon opening a door 
upon a room full of young women coloring del- 
icate porcelain with lovely tints. Everywhere 
are pupils, zeal, industry, enthusiasm; but 
comfort and elbow-room nowhere. 

The Victoria Institute was founded eleven 
years ago. Chiefly through the zeal and en- 
ergy of the present Secretary, Miss A. B. Cor- 
lett, it was originally connected with a purely 
literary institution, which still flourshes un- 
der the name of the Alexandra Institute; but 
the two grew strong enough to be separated and 
now the literary department of the Queen’s 
Institute is strictly subordinate to the indus- 
trial. How wide is the range of its industrial 
aims, may be inferred from this circular of 
the order-office on the first floor. The mana- 
ger of this department is Miss M. F. Gough, 
who resided at one time in America, and has 
many friends among anti-slavery people. 

Order Office of the Queen's Institute. 

Law-papers and other MSS. copied. Envelopes and 
Circulars addressed. 

Complimentary Addresses and Texts illuminated. Ti- 
tle-pages and Borders for Albums, with Monograms, 
Crests, and Coats of Arms executed. 

Lithographic Writing and Drawing, Circulars, Busi- 
ness and Dance Cards; Dinner Cartes and Book La- 
bels designed and lithographed. 

Engraving and Drawing on Wood executed, 

Designs for all purposes supplied. 

Woodcuts of Arms for libraries engraved. 

Photographs tinted and painted. 

Services of China hand-painted ; Vases, Plaques, etc., 
painted and decorated to order. Crests, Coats of 
Arms, and Monograms executed in Porcelain. 

French, Italian, German, and Spanish translated, 
and Foreign Letters written. F 

Sewing Machine, Plain, and Ornamental Needle 
Workers recommended. 

This does not however represent the full ac- 
tivity of the establishment, as the circular 
makes, no allusion to those pupils who are 
training for governesses, telegraphers, book- 
keepers, and whose work is not represented 
in the order-office. The following table of 
actual students in the different departments 
will show their destination; it being remem- 
bered that many pupils are entered in several 
departments, 

Languages (above named) and foreign cor- 
respondence, 121; Drawing, 100; First Eng- 
lish Course and book-keeping, 97; Telegrapby, 
67; Advanced English Course, 48; Porcelain 
painting and gilding, 40; Needlework, Lace, 
Sewing Machine, Cutting out, Embroidery, 
34; Painting—oil, Water-color, Photograph, 
26; Music, 25; Wood-engraving, Drawing on'* 
wood, Glass-engraving, 22; Reading aloud, 17; 
Preparing for University examinations, 16; 
Lithography and Illuminating, 18; Law-wri- 
ters, 11; Flower-painting, 10; The aggregate 
of all these classes is 647; the number of sep- 
arate pupils, 430; For these there are 38 teach- 
ers, who conduct 45 distinct classes. Out of 
the pupils, 42 are gratuitous, each of the fifty- 
two “governors’’ having the right to ap- 
point each a pupil. The others pay fees, rang- 
ing from 8 shillings 6 pence per quarter (ele- 





mentary drawing) up to three guineas per 
quarter (porcelain painting). The price for 
telegraphic instruction is 3 pounds for six 
months; for short-hand writing, one guinea 
per quarter ; for wood-engraving or lithography, 
1 pound 10 shillings per quarter; for modern 
languages, 10 shillings 6 pence for six months, 
where only one lesson is given per week. 
There is also a sort of normal class for train- 
ing governesses in a “system for training chil- 
dren” once a week, at 4 shillings per quarter. 

I can testify from inspection that the com- 
moner departments of work, above named, 
show great thoroughness of execution. I saw 
much law-writing that looked like copper- 
plate, and was informed that the leading 
“scriveners”’ in the city kept the institute sup- 
plied with work. There were also vast pack- 
ages of envelopes which had been sent there 
to be addressed. There were also illuminat- 
ed inscriptions and albums; complimentary 
addresses illuminated and engrossed, and a 
variety of work done of this description. 
Everything seemed to be dune with more fas- 
tidious neatness than is usually found in men’s 
establishments, although the crowded quar- 
ters gave some inevitable air of confusion to 
the classes and store-rooms, 

It is claimed that this institution first intro- 
duced into Great Britain the employment of 
women as telegraphers; but I must leave this 
whole subject for a separate article. It is also 
claimed that the art of porcelain-painting is 
something not before introduced inte institu- 
tions for women. At any rate it is a special- 
ity of this school, and has brought to it more 
prizes and compliments than has any other 
branch. The decorated ware of the Queen’s 
Institute is well known in the market, and is 
in favor with the public. I saw a beautiful 
set prepared for the Marchioness of Lorne, 
and some sets have been sent to America. 
There is now a kiln on the premises, so that 
every part of the process is performed on the 
spot, under direction of Mr. Kerr. 

I had neither the time nor the artistic 
knowledge necessary to compare their work 
in other respects with that of the Cooper In- 
stitute classes in New York, or the old school 
of Design in Boston.. In Dublin they have 
the great advantage of government inspection 
from South Kensington, and of the art-com- 
petitions now established in England: on the 
other hand there is no art-museum in Ireland, 
while not merely London, but Edinburgh, is 
now well provided. As it is, 406 drawings, 
designs and paintings have been sent to South 
Kensington, this year, for exhibition; and 16 
examples from the Professional Art Schools 
have been sent to the Annual International 
Exhibition, for prizes. In previous years, sev- 
eral high prizes have been won, by the Insti- 
tute pupils. 

The classes for general education have 
grown out of the requirement by government 
of a certain standard for telegraphers ; and al- 
so out of the necessity of training governesses. 
Pupils are also specially prepared for the Uni- 
versity examinations for women, the certifi- 
cates given under these being very valuable to 
teachers. Of the seven students of the Insti- 
tute who applied at the Trinity College ex- 
aiination, last year, five passed, and eight 
obtained prizes from the First Academy of 
Music. Examinations of this kind are at 
present the one advantage over us possessed 
by Englishwomen, but they are weak where 
we are strong, in schools for training pupils. 
In regard to industrial and artistic education, 
the Victoria Institute deserves study from ev- 
ery American, and I am very glad to have 
had a glimpse at its workings. Of its tele- 
graphic instruction I will speak next week. 

T. W. H. 





WOMEN AND PARTIES---LEITER EROM CIN- 
CINNATI. 


EpITors oF WOMAN'S JOURNAL :— 

In a communication to the JoURNAL, Fran- 
ces D. Gage says: “None have done more 
to open college doors, enlarge opportunities, 
and widen the sphere of action for woman, 
than the New York Tribune and its old edi- 
tor”’ And another contributor thinks ‘‘no 
woman should abandon the party with which 
she has before sympathized, for the sake of 
Woman Suffrage.” 

In considering Mr. Greeley’s acceptability 
as the leader of a party or parties, the question 
is not what he has done in times past, but 
what he now does. Andrew Johnson was not 
made Vice-President of the United States as 
a mark of respect for his opinions or acts 
prior to the war, but for what he then did and 
believed. When Gen. Lee turned traitor to 
his government, loyal men did not wait to ex- 
amine his former record, but opposed him be- 
cause he was an enemy to its present policy. 

Years ago, Mr. Greeley favored extending 
the sphere of usefulness for woman. More 
recently he voted against woman’s interests in 
the Convention for revising the Constitution 





of New York. While Mr. Greeley was their 
true friend, women respected him; and it has 
been hard for them to believe that he was no 
longer friendly to those measures which they 
believe to be for their best interests. But 
although they are not ungrateful for his for- 
mer assistance, his late unmanly opposition, 
his attempts to injure Woman Suffrage women, 
by traducing their character, and branding 
them as freelovers, have effectually alienated 
the great majority of even’the most devoted. 

Can women who honestly believe that they 
have a right to the ballot, and that it is worth 
as much to them as to male citizens, hesitate 
as to their choice of men and parties? One 
candidate for the presidency is avowedly op- 
posed to allowing woman to exercise the right 
of suffrage, and both his parties utterly refused 
to give the subject the slightest notice; the 
other party has at least declared woman’s 
claims to be worthy of respectful considera- 
tion, and President Grant is not only in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, but has placed more wo- 
men in good lucrative positions, and done 
more practically to widen woman’s sphere of 
action than has been done during any prior 
administration. 

The Gratz Brown party called together the 
Republicans of the United States for the 
avowed purpose of consulting as to what could 
be done most effectually to secure the “‘equal- 
ity of all before the law.” Not supposing that 
“al’’ meant only the seventy disfranchised 
rebels, two Republican women responded to 
this call, believing that Cincinnati was the 
proper place for them to go to secure the con- 
sideration and recognition of their rights. To 
that Convention came disfranchised rebels 
and disfranchised women, with equal justice 
claiming its recognition. 

But Gratz Brown saw these representatives 
of women ignored and insulted without man- 
ifesting the least disapprobation. Can women 
consistently give their influence for him, in 
preference to Henry Wilson, who, without 
stopping for personal, prudential considera- 
tions, publicly gives his influence and assist- 
ance to the cause of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment? 

In the United States the right of the people 
to a voice in making the laws by which they 
are taxed and governed has always been con- 
sidered by men as of vital importance, the 
ballot being a guaranty against oppression; 
and if this right were endangered, all other 
questions would be set aside, until the danger 
should be averted. Just so should women 
feel. I would not have them selfishly insist 
on the consideration of their rights to the 
detriment of more important claims. While 
there was a class of people who were held in 
chattel slavery, their liberation was of greater 
consequence than even the right of suffrage. 
And if (as a rebel neighbor really hopes and 
believes would be the case), with the election 
of Mr. Greeley, and the reinstatement of the 
Democratic party would come the disfran- 
chisement of the colored men, and the re- 
establishment of Southern institutions, then I 
should cheerfully see every other measure 
yield for a time to the effort to defeat him. 
But next in importance to personal freedom 
is political freedom. And I do not sympathize 
with the spirit of excessive self-abnegation 
which would lead woman to give way to less 
important subjects than that of suffrage, for 
mere party considerations. 

Of course people will give their influence to 
those measures which they consider of the 
greatest importance, and those who think that 
the claims of the rebels should take precedence 
of the claims of woman will very properly 
support the Greeley party. But those who 
believe that woman suffrage is of more impor- 
tance than any vther question now before the 
people, must, to be consistent, lay aside party 
prejudices and unite with that party which 
treats that subject with the greatest respect. 

MARGARET V. LONGLEY. 


THE WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 





Dr. Lyman Beecher said, fifty years after 
the close of the war, and nearly fifty years 
ago, “The colonies could not have succeeded 
but for the domestic manufactures, which 
were then wholly in the hands of women.” 

At Holmes’ Hole, in 1776, three girls, all un- 
der sixteen years of age, bored auger-holes in- 
to the liberty-pole, which the alarmed people 
had agreed to sell to the British ship “Uni- 
corn,” for a spar, it having been disabled in a 
storm, and, filling the holes with powder, blew 
it up at night. One of these women patriots 
ended her days in the poor-house! 

Mrs. Murray, the mother of Lindley Mur- 
ray, the Grammarian, saved a division of the 
American Army under General Putnam, on 
its retreat from New York, by detaining Gen- 
eral Howe and his staff by her refreshments 
and agreeable conversation in order to give 
Putnam time to retreat without encountering 


the enemy. The British force greatly out- 
numbered the American division, and the lat- 
ter must have been overpowered had they not 
escaped by a cross-road during the two hours’ 
delay caused by Mrs. Murray’s stratagem. 

Young women in New York and Carolina 
formed themselves into bands and, going from 
farm to farm, reaped the wheat harvest, ask- 
ing only, “Are the men of the family out with 
the fighting men ?” 

A lady in Ulster County, New York, stud- 
ied medicine that she might be useful to her 
poor neighbors during the absence of the phy- 
sicians with the army. 

ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Two women have set up as real-estate 
agents in Chetopa, Kan. 


Mrs. General Lander is traveling in Europe, 
and writes that she will be home in November 
next. 

Mme. Ristori is in Paris, superintending ar- 
rangements for her daughter’s approaching 
marriage. 

Two daughters of Elbridge Gerry, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, are still living in New Haven. 


An affectionate wife in Ohio has recovered 
a verdict of $7,000 against a liquor dealer un- 
der the new law, ‘‘for the loss of her husband’s 
society for three years.” 


The Empress Eugénie has a fine collection 
of water-color drawings now on exhibition in 
London, though not offered for sale. It is 
composed of works of the most eminent paint- 
ers of the French school. 


Of some four hundred students at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich there are eighty ladies in at- 
tendance, most of them students of medicine. 
A large proportion of these ladies belong to 
Russia, where the movement in favor of fe- 
male education has taken a very distinct shape, 
though they have not been able yet to estab- 
lish a model college of their own. 

The Italian Journal, Il Trovatore di Mi- 
lan, publishes the following private letter . 
from Warsaw, Poland, concernigg the young 
Boston singer, Anna F. Crane, who has just 
finished a four months’ engagement there: 


“Some years have flown since a singer has 
come to us 80 readily winning our hearts as 
this young lady. She possesses one of those 
high, soprano voices, Sn pay of great agitity, 
full and large, and wi 80 sympathetic that 
we are all carried away with rapture. Not 
alone the beautiful voice of Miss Crane rend- 
ers her so attractive, but also her fine culture 
and the sentiment depicted in her face, which 
is of the true American type. Miss Crane was 
the sole favorite out of all the members in the 
two Italian companies here this year and some 
of the orchestra remarked what a pleasure it 
was to accompany her in her fine singing, 
She now leaves us, but another season we 
she will retucn to us, if America does not take 
her away too soon. 

Miss Crane is a sister of our “Susie V.,” and 


has been absent only two years. 


The woman question has taken a new turn 
in Scotland, in the County of Orkney. On the 
death of the late Inspector of Poor for the 
Parish of Stromness, the Parochial Board met 
and unanimously appointed the daughter of 
the late Inspector, who had been de facto the 
Inspector during her father’s illness, to the 
vacant office. The appointment was duly in- 
timated to the Board of Supervision of Edin- 
burgh, who declared Miss Corsten ineligible, 
and dismissed her. Against this decision the 
local Board appealed, and directed the atten- 
tion of the Edinburgh Board to the fact that 
by the interpretation ‘clause of the Poor Law 
Act the word ‘man’ includes both sexes. The 
Board, however, insisted ou obedience to their 
decision, and called on the Stromness Board 
to appoint a suitable Inspector. They accord- 
ingly met, and after full consideration, unani- 
mously appointed the same lady, calling on 
the Edinburgh Board to show the clause in 
the act which disqualified her. 

At Zurich, Switzerland, Miss Atkins, an Eng- 
lishwoman, has recently gained the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. Prof. Herman of Ber- 
lin, in handing her the diploma, observed that 
the brilliant result of theexamination was not 
the principal point. A certain amount of 
knowledge might be acquired by mechanical 
processes. The great thing above all in the 
medical art was practice. Lady doctors had 
yet to prove that their science was of some 
use to society. The gentlemen were evidently 
jealous. The professor said that the great 
number of female students at Zurich “filled 
him and his colleagues with apprehension,” 
and the more so inasmuch as the Government, 
“while giving full liberty to the scientific tastes 
of these ladies, did not at the same time give 
the professors the means of exercising a cer- 
tain control over them.” The male students 
were unmannerly enough to receive the pro- 
| fessor’s speech with ‘‘unequivocal marks. of 
approbation.” 
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Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, on behalf of a Com- 
mittee appointed by the New England Wo- 
man’s Club, made the following admirable re- 
port, which, although of considerable length 
we publish entire :— 

“After various papers and discussions before 
the Club on the subject of education in its va- 
rious bearings, a committee was appointed to 
report upon the question, “How can the in- 
fluence of woman be best brought to hear upon 
the Public School System? Accordingly! dur- 
ing the summer recess of the Club, different 
members of the committee made investiga- 
tions on the subject, and the committee have 
held several meetings. 

“Although they have never lost sight of the 
question to which they were expected to give 
an answer, it was at once found that in order 
to do so intelligently, they must inquire into 
the existing condition of the Public School 
System, into its merits and defects, and also 
into the improvements proposed which wo- 
man’s influence might be supposed to aid in 
securing. 

“Without’ going largely into general ques- 
tions, they have found their subject opening 
out so broadly in various directions as to make 
it impossible to do full justice to it. 

“Some things they have ventured to take for 
granted. For instance, they have assumed 
that women are ot men, and men are not wo- 
men, and therefore their influence, in educa- 
tion, as in life, will be more or less different, 
and thatas this difference, as has been well 
said, “runs through all creation,’ so it should 
be represented in every department of life, 
especially in education which is to effect the 
whole of mankind. 

“In considering the subject they have had 
especiajly in view, the education of girls, al- 
though they would by no means limit woman’s 
influence to that department, They have 
also taken for granted that woman is a con- 
scious, intelligent agent, capable of judging of 
her own possibilities and her own powers, and 
that the purpose of education is to develop her 
powers and fit her for whatever function in 
life she may feel herself called upon to per- 
form. 

“The office of education is in general like that 
of the cultivation of the ground. A few plants 
require special adaptation of soil or other con- 
ditions, especially if they are exotics forced 
out of their natural habitations, but iu general 
a good rich soil, well plowed and fertilized, 
open to all the blessed influences of sun, air 
and rain, is best for all, and yet each 
brings forth it after its kind, and the lily 
takes its whiteness and its sweetuess from the 
same bed which produces the cold and gor- 
geous splendor of the dahlia. It is freedom 
which developes individuality; restraint pro- 
duces monstrosities. 

“Our present school system has very great 
merits. In pointing out its deficiencies we do 
not wish to be confounded with those who 
without considering the necessary conditions 
and unavoidable difficulties of a public school 
system for all, exact from it a perfection in 
every detail, and an adaptation to their own 
pet views which it is impossible it should have. 
From the Scliool Board in their meetings to 
the teachers in their classes, your committee 
have found a great deal of conscientious, 
intelligent, careful thought given to this work 





‘in-our city, and the results by no means dis- 


couraging, but such as on the whole we have 
a right to be proud of, although on close ex- 
amination we should find much that needs 
amendment, and some things in which we are 
behind other cities, 

“Without going into an elaborate criticism of 
the school system, I would say that the atten- 
tion of the committee has been especially 
drawn to the following points. 

“First, to the care of health and physical 
education in our common schools. 

“In spite of all that has been said and written 
on this subject, children are still too much 
crowded in schools; the rooms are not thor- 
oughly ventilated, and are irregularly heated. 
The hours of study are uniformily too long; 
children of all ages being kept in school five 
or six hours a day, many teachers, even of 
little children, keep their pupils even longer 
than prescribed in order to hear lessons, etc. 
There is probably no school in which the last 
hour is not one of weariness and incapacity for 
good earnest work. 

“It is extremely important that greater atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness should be enforced 
in schools. In many districts the children 
poison the air by the effluvia from their clothes 
and bodies, and it is impossible for the school 
to be kept sweet and pure. 

“The teacher should have authority to re- 
quire cleanliness of all pupils, and where the 
home is such as to make it impossible some 
additional means should be furnished. I have 
known teachers who stripped off the rags from 
the pupils to put on fresh clothes of their own 
making. Ido not think this care and expense 
should fall wholly on the teachers. Without 
offering any practical plan for accomplishing 
this desirable purpose, it seems evident that 
woman’s influence would be most desirable in 
affecting a reform here. 

“There is another and a graver subject which 
has been laid before the Club this winter, on 
which I shall only touch. 


“Your committee could not recommend the 
measure proposed by Mrs. Chandler as at pres- 
ent advised, but if any good influence can be 
brought to bear on this point it seems as if it 
must be through the influence of pure and 
noble women joined with that of pure and noble 
men (we don’t believe in either acting alone) 
working in direct harmony with the teachers. 

“It is pleasant to learn how much is done by 
individual teachers to spread a knowledge of 
hygienic laws and good habits of life among 
their pupils. They need the co-operation and 
influence of other women in this work. 

“Two separate reports on this subject have 
been prepared by members of the committee. 
Mrs. Dio Lewis, whose long and earnest devo- 
tion to the improvement of woman’s health is 
well known to you, has sent us a brief paper 
stating what are, in her view, the principal evils 
to be corrected. As she has not attended the 
meetings of the committee she has not given 
her paper quite the form that was desired, as 
she does not speak of these things especially 
in relation, to the schools; but the points she 
makes are of great importance, and I hope in 
due time her paper will be taken from the 
table and fully discussed. 

“Mrs. Moore gives more in detail the facts 
which bear out what I have said of ventila- 
tion during hours aud cleanliness. She recom- 
mends that a physician as well as women be 
placed on each district committee. A woman 
physician would kill two birds with one stone. 

“The second point on which we think wo- 
man’s influence should be brought to bear is 
the practical tendency of education. — 

“We all agree that girls shall be educated; 
what shall they be educated for? 

“With boys this question is generally kept 
in mind from the beginning—they are either 
educated to go to college or to go to work. 

“Girls are expected to do neither, yet in 
many cases the interests of a whole school are 
largely sacrificed to a few boys who are to be 
‘sent to college,’ It is the theory that wo- 
men shall not work. It is the fact that alarge 
proportion of them must either work or starve 
or do worse. But except, in the Normal 
schools, as a preparation for teaching, no prac- 
tical object ever seems to be in view in the 
ordinary school education of girls. 

“But this is by no means an easy question. 
That itis highly desirable to connect education 
and labor more closely is readily admitted, but 
the method of doing sv on ‘a large scale and 
with the requisite economy which can alone 
make it possible asa part of a general school 
system is not so clear. 

“As women who have gone through a hard 
experience may be thought to have learned 
something by it, it seems highly desirable 
that their influence should be brought to bear 
on this question, and that they should have a 
voice in deciding what studies their children 
are to pursue, and for what kind of life they 
are to be prepared. 

“Great interest has been felt of late in the 
method of Froebel, which aims to give a more 
practical turn to education from the very ear- 
liest period. We are all aware of the enthusi- 
asm with which our dear absent friend, Miss 
Peabody, has advocated the adoption of this 
system in our public schools. Through her 
influence our city has allowed a trial of this 
method on a small scale. It would seem that 
the influence of woman was decidedly in place 
in these schools. Whether we accept Froebel’s 
method fully or not, the importance of a right 
direction to education from its earliest begin- 
ning is apparent, and if woman is not in her 
right sphere here, there would seem to be no 
place for her anywhere. 

“TI will not enlarge upon the Kindergarten 
or Industrial question here, because we have 
those among us whose large observation and 
experience entitle them to speak on this sub- 
ject, and one of our committee has prepared a 
brief paper upon it which will I hope serve at 
some future time as a text for a full discussion 
of the question in all its bearings. 

“The consideration of the special studies 
which boys and girls should pursue in schouls 
would open up a wide field of interesting dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Channing has given me a paper 
on this subject, which was intrusted to her. 
It gives only the general principles which she 
thinks should guide us in recommending a 
course of study for women. It is so short 
that with your permission I will read it here. 

“It would hardly be either possible or desir- 
able for us to form exact conclusions in regard 
to special studies, but it seems clear that some 
improvements are needed; and women who 
have been teachers for many years or those 
who through experience have gained some in- 
sight into what woman’s life is or ought to be 
may be supposed capable of judging what stud- 
ies our daughters should pursue. 

“A third point which is now attracting great 
attention both in this country and iv England 
is the question of the education of the two 
sexes in the same schools, and under the 
same teacher. It is one of great importance 
in its economical, intellectual and moral bear- 
ings. We have accordingly considered it some- 
what in committee and have requested one of 
our members, Mrs. Mann, to write a brief re- 
port upon the subject. Mrs. Mann gives us the 
result of her experience at Antioch College un- 
der the care of her distinguished husband 
which was highly favorable to the system. 
Still, Mr. Mann labored under many difficul- 








ties at Antioch from original defects in the 
formation and location of the college, and 
some features which we now regard as 
objectionable were therefore inseparable from 
the school at that time. Fortunately we have 
now a much larger fund of experience to draw 
from. I think all who had the pleasure of 
hearing Prof. White of Cornell University at 
Wesleyan Hall the other evening must have 
felt satisfied that experience confirms the the- 
ory that as nature placed the two sexes to- 
gether in this world naturally to help and en- 
courage each other, so they have tHe same in- 
fluence in the college and the school. An ex- 
tract from Mr. Sumner’s last speech, in Con- 
gress, in regard to colored institutions applies 
so well to this question that I cannot forbear 
quoting it here: 


Then comes the other excuse, which finds 
equality in separation. Separate conveyances, 
my hotels, separate theatres, separate 
schools, separate institutions of learning and 
science, and separate cemeteries—these are 
the artificial substitutes for equality; and this 
is the contrivance by which a transcendent 
right, involving a transcendent duty, is eva- 
ded; for equality is not only a right but a 

t 


duty: 

How vain to argue that there is no denial of 
equal rights wheu this separation is enforced. 
The substitute is invariably an inferior article. 
Does any senator deny it? Therefore, it is 
not i pene: At best it isan equivalent only ; 
but no equivalent is equality. Separation im- 
plies one thing for a white person and another 
thing for a colored person; but equality is 
where all have the same alike. There can he 
no substitute for equality; nothing but itself. 
Even if accommodations are the same, as no- 
toriously they are not, there is no equality. 
In the process of substitution the vital elixir 
exhales and escapes. It is lost and cannot be 
recovered ; for equality is found only in equal- 
ity. “Naught but itself can be its parallel.’’ 


“Substitute woman for colored person, and 
Mr. Sumner’s argument expresses one impor- 
tant point in this argument. There is ob- 
viously great waste of means in having two 
schools where one would suffice—and this 
question becomes one of importance, therefore, 
to tax payers as well as to educators. It cer- 
tainly is eminently proper that it should be 
looked at from woman’s point of view as well 
as man, and that her influence should be ex- 
ercised in securing the extension of the system 
if it is judged advisable, and in contributing 
to the necessary conditions of its success. 

“The moral, esthetic, and religious influence 
exerted in our schools must depend mainly 
upon the general character of the teachers, and 
the influences that are brought to bear upon 
the schools. It is impossible to teach morals, 
religion, or the love of beauty by set lessons. 
The influence of woman is surely needed to 
recognize and encourage the work which 
should be and often is done in our schools in 
these directions,—work which cannot be re- 
ported in the annual record. ; 

“A male teacher told me with great satisfac- 
tion of mothers who had thanked him for 
what he had taught their boys which was 
quite out of the regulations of the school com- 
mittee. Mothers on the school committee 
would have encouraged it perhaps in all the 
schools. 

“Our city has lately made an admirable first 
step in this direction, in the admirable plans 
for instruction in drawing, both in day and 
evenin:s schools. It is extremely important 
for the culture of the eye and hand, and as 
preparation for all kinds of mechanica. work.’’ 

[To be continued. | 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT PAINTING. 


Not picture-painting, oh no! but house and 
barn painting. At Apothecaries Hall, I pur- 
chased my paints. From a memprandum 
which Uncle John had prepared, I read off 
the following order: “Six gallons boiled oil.” 
“Yes, madame.” ‘Fifty pounds stone paint.’’ 
“Yes, madame.” “&c. &c.’’ “Yes, madame,” 
I drew a breath of relief at the last “yes mad- 
ame,”’ feeling sure I had proceeded in a most 
business-like manner, and smiling inwardly at 
the blissful ignorance of the clerks, of my utter 
inexperience in this line of shopping. 

But, alas for poor human nature t hat would 
like to deceive! when the bill was presented 
to me, what did I see recorded but fifty pounds 
of yellow paint! Amazed,I turned to the 
clerk. 

“Did I not order stone paint?” 

(Clerk composedly) “Yes, madame, that is 
stone paint.” 

I began to mistrust some one had blundered, 
aud if it had been black, blue, pink, or any 
other color but yellow, never should have said 
a word about it; but a yellow barn was too 
much for my endurance. Had I not hated 
that color with a perfect hatred from my ear- 
liest childhood, plucked every dandelion and 
buttercup from my infantile bouquets, and de- 
lighted in trampling them under foot in the 
field? Now to have a whole barn of yellow, 
staring me in the face, even for two months in 
the year, would be torture. So there was no 
alternative, except to confess utter ignorance 
of the whole affair and begin over again. 

Had I any idea of the color I wanted? 
there was a variety of colors of stone paint. 

“Yes, the effect would bea reddish brown.’’ 

“Oh, you want Ohio stone paint!” 

That was it; now why was Uncle John so 
stupid as to omit that little word. Four letters 
more would have saved me all this embarrass- 
ment. 





Our dining-room needed painting ; there was 
no question about that. Aunt Hannah had 
groaned over its faded appearance for the past 
two years. Uncle John, who seldom suggested 
any reform in doors, was heard one morning 
at the breakfast-table to heave a deep sigh, and 
being questioned as to its origin, replied, “Such 
looking wood-work!’’ Jane had affirmed that 
not a friend of hers should step into the house 
this summer—such a looking dining-room! 

Now I had silently calculated for the past 
twelve months, to paint this very room during 
this vacation. Had I not deprived myself of 
the “Massachusetts Teacher,’a whole year, 
to meet this expense? It would just about do 
it. Of course, if I was paid as much as men 
teachers, I could do both, —take the magazine 
and paint dining-rooms, or hire them painted. 
I fear I should have done the latter. But 
since poverty compelled me to become a paint- 
er, and I know how grand a thing it is tocom- 
prehend that art, I am rather glad my salary 
has never been increased to an enormous size. 
Indeed it is the most satisfactory argument 
ever presented to my soul for the existing 
state of salaries, though it may not appear thus 
to my sisters, who possibly may be indifferent 
about becoming painters, 


Until I went out to stay in the world, I had 
never lived with any one, that I can remember, 
except Uncle John and Aunt Hannah, and I 
shall never see any one so capable of bringing 
up children, small or great, as they. . Their 
rule is simply this, “Let them alone.’ Now 
when I made the announcement that I was to 
paint the dining-room, Uncle John simply 
took up his hat‘and left to get out of the way, 
and Aunt Hannah proceeded to the back gar- 
ret, and brought down every painting imple- 
ment the house had ever contained; namely: 
a brush half worn to the stump, an old paint 
pail, and three oil jugs (empty); these she de- 
posited on the piazza, and went away to wash 
her dishes. Jane, a strong Radical of little 
faith, except in things actually done, stood by, 
and interrogated : 

“How can you paint, when you don’t know 
how ?” 

Ans.—‘“‘Learn,”’ 

“Who will be your teacher ?”’ 

Ans.—“Myself. I shall divide myself into 
two equal parts: one half will be teacher, the 
other half learner. This dining-room is about 
to become a Kindergarten paint school. The 
world should have sent us to such a school, 
when children, but what we fail to do in child- 
hood must be done in womanhood; what is 
lost on earth must be gained in the eternities.’’ 

Jane confessed she felt astroke of conviction, 
and seated herself on a milking-stool. The 
color of our dining-room was that of a very 
black thunder cloud, except in spots, where the 
clouds seemed to be breaking away. I propos- 
ed to change the whole into a pale lead color 
slightly tinged with blue. I had purchased a re- 
cipe, advertising this peculiar color. White lead, 
lamp black, and turpentine were the ingredi- 
ents; the quantity of each, and process of mix- 
ture and application were all omitted. This 
seemed so very unfortunate at the time. But 
it has led me to feel the necessity of writing 
a book, “‘What I know about painting,” in 
which I shall give the world the beneiit of this 
recipe, fully supplemented. I reasoned that 
as I possessed no painting knowledge to aid 
me in discovering this art, I must depend upon 
Geography, History, Latin, Temperance, La- 
bor Reform, or any other intelligence that pos- 
sibly might have caught in my brain. A color 
is formed from a combination of colors entirely 
unlike itself—harmony, from strains of varied 
music. Why, on the same principle, might 
not the qualities of school-teacher, house-keep- 
er, Labor Reformer, Woman Suffragist, &c., 
mingle and create a painter ? 

This question before me, I proceeded to 
form a mixture in Aunt Hannah’s paint pail. 
I resolved not to get any paint on my dress or 
fingers, on the floor or wall or piazza. I would 
not daub about as men painters do, but keep 
things. neat and orderly. 

A door was the first point of attack; a long 
streak of black, intermingled with white hairs 
lay before me, the result of the first stroke. 
Whilst my Latin and Mental Arithmetic were 
gazing at it, wondering what could be the 
matter, I was startled at a cool stream flowing 
up my sleeve to my shoulder, and looking 
down, saw another rivulet coursing along my | 
dress skirt, and emptying into my shoes. I | 
rubbed my astonished eyes, and in doing so 
painted my face; then I stopped. Jane 
laughed, and Aunt Hannah came the nearest 
to it, I have ever known her over the failure 
of any human being. [ rallied however, and 
came to the conclusion the paint was too thin 
and dark, and the brush worn dut. 


Aunt Hannah went to borrow a brush, 
whilst I began to thicken and stir the paint. 
The brindled kitten caught at my dress sleeve 
just at this juncture, which, unfortunately for 
her, caused me to drop the stirring stick upon 
her back, and paint her half over. Jane put 
her in the wash tub. Everything seemed ina 
fair way to get painted, except the dining- 
room. 

With a whole brush and thicker paint, at- 
tempt number two was made. This time the 
ideal light blue lead color made its appearance, 
plus stray hairs. I seemed to be mastering my 


———— 


— 
ashuman nature. It would not stay put, but 
rolled up and down, inwards and outwards. 
Patting and smoothing it was of no use; after 

an hour’s hard labor that door was as spotted 

asa leopard. Aunt Hannah looked sorrowful 

in spite of herself. I answered her look by re- 

marking that this was a school-room; that 

door my first primary lesson ; of course I must 

take several more lessons before reaching per- 
fection. 

The paint was now too thick, and nothing 
remained tu thin it with. Jane borrowed a 
small girl, and dispatched her about the neigh- 
borhood with a bottle to gather up what tur 
pentine she might find. Her mother, hearing 
of our affliction, came over to sympathize and 
suggest. She thought the door did look queer, 
but not very bad. She had heard of a woman 
who used sour milk on one occasion, to thin 
her paint, and made her room look beautiful. 
Aunt Hannah said there was plenty of that; 
she had saved a panful for tea biscuits; but 
turpentine and sour milk being articles of 
quite different nature, one the product of a 
cow, and the other of a tree, my pride in sci- 
ence withheld me from experimenting with it, 

There was no turpentine to be had in the 
neighborhood; the nearest place was a chair 
shop,two miles distant. The thermometer 
stood at 102 degrees in the shade; it would 
not do to take that walk until the cool of the 
day. 

That point settled, I washed the paint from 
my person (what could be washed), changed 
my dress, and sat down to my book, “Steps of 
Belief,” by James Freeman Clarke (if it had 
only been “Steps of Painting’). I read on 
to this paragraph, “The best reform is not 
that which destroys and annuls the past, 
but that which fulfills it.” Was I not proceed- 
ing upon this very principle with my painting? 
“I will keep reforming that pail of paint till it 
is perfect.” To throw it away and begin anew 
would be arevolution; though I must confess, 
I had been upon the very verge of revolution 
several times during the morning. 

This book, so charming in simplicity, so 
sweet in poetry, and so relishable in argument, 
furnished just the change I needed that long 
afternoon, after the peculiar experience of the 
morning. It fitted me for my evening walk, 
that in turn fitted me for sleep, and book, walk, 
and sleep together, with two quarts of turpen- 
tine for material, equipped me well to renew 
operations next morning. I resolved to be 
very cautious, to proceed slowly,‘and not to 
swing round to my first error, “too thin.” To 
avoid this, [ thought it wise to experiment 
upon a pile of shingles that lay in the yard. 
This I did, pouring in turpentine, stirring and 
painting shingles, till Jane says I painted over 
several hunéred. 

However this may be, I reached the last 
shingle; the paint was pliablé, of a beautiful 
color, and answered my ideal of perfection. 

I wonder if Michael Angelo or Raphael ever 
felt more triumphant than [? Is it not worth 
something,even to imagine the thrill of a 
great artist? Is it not almost worth the sacri- 
fice of a masculine salary? The room was 
painted from floor to ceiling. Before noon it 
was done. Jane was converted, Aunt Han- 
nah was happy, and Uncle John said it looked 
just as well as any man in creation could have 
made it. L. 8. H. 





“UNDERSTOOD.” 


Woman’s indifference to her own advance- 
ment is said to be the chief obstacle in her 
way. An item in the papers recently put this 
idea in the following elegant terms. If there 
is only a hollow in the back of the seat, to ac- 
commodate a woman’s bustle, the ballot may 
go to thunder for all she cares. Perhaps this 
delicate sentiment expresses the fact for many 
of the sex. Notwithstanding all that is said 
of the helpfulness and chivalry of men, woman 
is doubtless to be her own deliverer. Men 
will respect her in just so far as she can re- 
spect herself. Butit is also true that the aver- 
age man is slow to recognize or welcome any 
effort on her part w get out of the old rut. 
Her frequent interest in matters which con- 
cern the whole human family, other than do- 
mestic, is quietly ignored. She has often to 
be a generous listener. 

This fact forcibly occurred to me not long 
ago, while hearing a “fourth of July sermon.” 
I ought not to have been in the least interest- 
ed in it, for evidently I, as well as the large 
proportion of women in the congregation, was 
not included in the good man’s auditory. 

The sermon discussed the question of our 
future greatness as a nation. Arguing from 
analogy we should have our period of decline 
like ail other nations that ever existed, com- 
ing at last to utter insignificance, with only 
our great memories to be proud of. But there 
were certain elements of national greatness 
peculiar to us which were to be preserving 
forces. These the preacher enumerated, and 
dwelt upon with proud enthusiasm. It made 
one thrill with high joy to tec. that one held 
share in such a glorious country. Or rather 
it would have done so if one had only been a 
man! But there were two-thirds at least of 
the entire congregation who were only women 
and therefore incapable of experiencing any 
pride or enthusiasm upon the subject. 

-The preacher spoke only of men, and to 
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appealed to, in language that should have been 
an inspiration‘ them. Why were not young 
wonien appealed to in the same way. Surely 
women have hid a common share with men 
in building thai marvelous fabric of bur repub- 
lic. It has bees a matter of daily concern with 
them also. Ard if one comes to special sac- 
rifices, surely not all the martyrs in our great 
wars went down to the battle. 

It is sometimes replied to this that woman’s 
interest in these things is implied; it is “un- 
derstood” without mentioning. That is like 
love that never expresses itself. One some- 
how doesn’t care so much for it if it never finds 
a voice. It may be genuine, but there is a 
doubtful quality about it; love should never 
have to question love. 

So I come back to the beginning, that women 
must sometimes be generous listeners. It is 
true that they are often idle, foolish, frivo- 
lous, but it is also true that their real interest 
in higher and more ennobling things is as oft- 
en lightly thought of, if not totally disregard- 
ed 


The illustration I have given is only one 
among many. The preachers’ unconscious 
partiality pervades, to a greater or less degree, 
all society. 

Woman has not yet arisen to her full dignity 
and perfection of character, but the steps she 
has already taken are not too generously rec- 
ognized. 

‘Honor to whom honor is due.” J. B. 


‘WELCOME HOME. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe returns home from 
England with increased honors. Her pres- 
encé in London, as a representative of the 
women of America, has been one of the most 
notable events of the season, where, with that 
delicacy and refinement which temper so ex- 
cellently her intellectual energy and power, 
she has made her voice heard in conventions 
acd her influence felt in philanthropic coun- 
cilsin a manner that reflects honor not only 
upon:herself, but upon the sex as well. Her 
addresses before the assembled Congress in 
London were marked by a force and an ele- 
gance, as well as a practical application to the 
business in hand, that elicit willing eulogy on 
all sides; and it is gratifying to note the con- 
sideration extended to her opinions and to ob- 
serve the influence of her views upon the de- 
termination of debated subjects. . As a repre- 
sentative American, Mrs. Howe has honored 
her country; and with especial pride may we 
welcome her upon her return as one whose 
womanly refinement and intellectual culture 
have shown in so wide a field the best fruits 
of our civilization, and whose energy is still 
unimpaired for good works at home.—Boston 
Post, 





WANTED BREAD THAT IS BREAD. 


It will not be denied that an ample and con- 
stant supply of an article of bread that shall 
fairly represent “‘The staffof Life’’ is the most 
urgent and pressing need of the age. So sel- 
dom is such bread to be found, that wherever 
you look, whether in private families, among 
the high, the low, the rich or the poor, or in 
the bakeries in a large majority of cases, the 
bread in use is neither light nor sweet, well 
baked nor nutritive. And in many cases, 
is rendered worse than it need be, not only by 
the rise of poor materials, but by the admix- 
ture of cream tartar, soda, salaratus, alum, 
and sometimes copperas,even. And in many 


‘ cases, where the best of flour and meal is 


used, the yeast may be bad, and for that rea- 
son the bread is rendered unfit for use. But 
with materials all right, and facilities for mak- 
ing and baking all complete, such is the lack 
of correct knowledge on the subject, that in 
general the bread commonly used is more or 
less of it heavy and sour, under or over baked, 
and innutritious, and fit only for the swill bar- 
rel, to say nothing of human stomachs. 

While the large quantities of the latter de- 
scription, which are produced and not used in 
families as food, adds heavily to the cost of 
living, and becomes an almost insupportable 
burden to the laboring classes. With a view 
to remedying this growing evil, and to the 
supply of the masses with cheap, light, nu- 
tritious and always sweet bread, it is proposed 
to start a bakery upon a Protective and Co- 
operative system, to be in charge, and under 
the constant close supervision of a strictly hon- 
est man; and one too, who bas been a success- 
ful practical worker in the line of his profes- 
sion, and of minute experience in every de- 
partment of the business for long years, so 
that with rare economy, energy, judgment and 
devotion to it, he has been able to render his 
Own private enterprise a richly payingone. A 
man moreover, of scrupulous ueatness in his 
person and work,and requiring with rigid 
exactness, the same characteristics in each of 
his employees, Such a man as is thus de- 
Scribed, on being consulted as to the wisdom 
and feasibility of starting a bakery upon the 
plan herein described, at once exclaimed: “It 
has for long years been a favorite idea of mine, 
not so much as a money-making concern, as 
one of needed economy and reform, and of 
wide-spread beneficence. But I had not the 
large means necessary to carry out the plan, 
else I should have adopted and carried it out 
on my own personal account. Thirty-five years 
of experience this gentleman bas had. 


It is further proposed to have, as an adjunct 
to this bakery, a 
der the same supervision, wherein to receive 
pupils to be thoroughly instructed in the art 
and mystery of makivg and baking bread, of 
the kind herein mentioned, and of every de- 
scription used in families and made in baker- 
ies. The persons received as pupils shall 
always be of suitable character, from whatever 
class or walk in life, and neat in person and 
work. And from time to time as any of these 
are perfected in their work, they shall gradu- 
ate with a diploma from an official source, 
certifying to their proficiency and characters, 
thus securing, to those who are in need of it, a 
passport of admission to situations in respect- 


~| able families; while to others, such as matrons, 


housekeepers, sisters and daughters, so edu- 
cated, would be given the agreeable means, as 
bread makers and bakers, of imparting health 
and gladness to the several families with which 
they may be connected. 

No one conversant with domestic affairs can 
doubt that such an educational process is 
greatly demanded. All selections of materials 
for bread making, in these ,establishments, 
shall be made by a competent judge, and pur- 
chased at the most favorable rates. J. W. 8. 

Boscawen, N. H. 
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COLORED SOLDIER’§ ORPHANS’ SCHOOL. 


Colored Soldier’s Orphans’ was held at Bridge- 
water, Bucks County, Pa., July 18. It was 
conducted by Prof. Houck, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the State Educational Department. 

This institution enjoys a beautiful iocation 
on the banks of the Delaware. It has been 
organized since 1865. But it is chiefly owing 
to the untiring vigilance, economy, and hu- 
manitarian qualifications of the Hitzer Family, 
who have had it under charge for three years 
past, that the school has become an institution 
of which the State may well feel proud. Here 
was an opening for the most enlightened phi- 
lanthropy. When the school was organized, 
at the conclusion of the rebellion, various 
circumstances opposed its success. Compos- 
ed of classes of pupils from the most destitute 
of our propulation, sustaining the greatest 
pressure of public prejudice, it will not sur- 
prise the intelligent reader to be informed 
that such was the sanitary condition of a 
large portion of the applicants, that they were 
unfit to enter any school. But, under the 
supervision above referred to, aided by the co- 
operation of an able corps of teachers, it now 
takes a respectable stand among our State In- 
stitutions. 

Since last year, the number of pupils has 
somewhat increased. There are now nearly 
one hundred and thirty in attendance,—seven- 
ty males and sixty females. The examination 
would compare well with similar grades, in 
white schools, The limit of the age of pupil- 
age for both sexes is sixteen years. I find 
the following facts from the notes taken on 
my late visit. If you approve of its appear- 
ance in the JOURNAL, it is at your disposal : 

“These exercises having been continued 
unti) 12 o’clock, a recess was taken, allowing 
time for personal inspection of the different 
domestic departments of the institution.... 
Previously, however, to entering upon this, 
the copy-books were exhibited by the lady- 
teachers of this department, and in none that 
I have ever seen (taking the whole schovl) 
has equal care in the instructors been shown! 
Not a copy-book was seen in which a line | 
could be found that did not indicate care, and, 
as I examined these specimens with delight, 
it wag mingled with some regret that the nu- 
merous Public School Teachers of the County 
could not have a chance to profit by this in- 
spection. In all the books examined not a 
single blot or erasure was noticed. 

Being desirous of seeing the pupils assemble 
for dining, I availed myself of a suitable sta- 
tion for the purpose. The sound of the drum 
indicated the movement as they passed into 
the dining-hall, and took their seats. There 
was nothing in particular to note, except, that 
the boys and girls took opposite sides of the 
two tables extending through the whole hall. 
The contents of the tables consisted of good, 
wholesome food, with a due proportion of veg- 
etables. These were the product of their 
school-grounds, and the results of their own 
cultivation. Good appetites were apparent; 
but more genteel decorum among an equal 
number of pupils I never witnessed. 

There being yet a short interval before the 
dining of the visitors, time was allowed for in- 
specting the different household arrangements, 
and for viewing the several cleanly and well- 
ventilated apartments. The accommodations 
for regular washing and bathing, the cooking 
apartments, the rooms in which repairing of 
garments was performed; the nice, cleanly 
bed-rooms for the different sexes—all of which 
indicated the strictest economy and vigilant 
oversight, not only in the Superintendent of 
this establishment, but in his wife, the efficient 
co-operator in this domestic department, and 
in the Matron of the Institution. 

Several pieces of declamation were rendered 
by the male pupils, and two original essays 
were read by females (the only ones produced). 
Both were expressed with propriety, and were 
respectable specimens of composition. Oge 





of them bore the character of a valedictory, 


distinct department, but un- | 


and, as it manifested simple, unaffected feel- 
ing, while recounting the advantages enjoyed 
| under her endeared preceptors, and the cher- 
| ished associations from which she was about 
|to take leave, there were few of her audi- 
ence who did not sympathize with the emotion 
so well expressed ! W. H. J. 
NeEwron, Pa., June 30, 1872. 


——_——-— 


“SUFFRAGE IS NOT A NATURAL RIGHT.” 


It matters not whether natural or acquired, it 
is enough that the right exists. Let those ac- 
quire it who can. 

If not a natural right, then are not seif-pro- 
tection, self-defence, and self-support natural 
rights. Let those acquire these who are 
driven to it, as people often are. Noone can 
do it in infancy, any more than they can 
vote! 

When America cast off the British yoke it 
was driven to self-protection, and acquired the 
power to vote. It wasn’t stolen from John 
Bull or somebody else who owned the right. 
Now, it is American, through the right of 
possession. Woman Suffragists think that it 
is naturalized; those who think it is not 
had better have what they own of it done 
forthwith; it will be a relief to the nervous 
system ; an antidote for any poison with which 
the mind of such may be overburdened. 

In the WomAn’s JOURNAL of July 22, a 
critic of Rev. Jesse Jones’s, remarks : “Certain 


The Official Examination of the School of | j¢ is, if the Bible shall be its own expositor, 


that God’s proposition was to make for man a 
helpmeet, because it was not good for him to 
be alone.” Gen. ii. 18,” 

Certain it is, that the above scriptural ref- 
erence is a misquotation! 

“The Lord God said, I will make him an 
helpmeet for him.” Gen. ii. 18.’ 

If being meet for man is not being equal 
with him, pray, what is it? Woman gwaits a 
reply; seeks enlightenment from whatever 
source, ' 

But he tells us that “‘nothing is said about 
equality or inequality.’ 

No, nor is anything said about voting, al- 
though woman is commanded, with man, to 
“have dominion over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” Gen. i. 28. 

From time immemorial has the Bible been 
quoted and misquoted, aiming at woman’s sub- 
ordination. Quoting Scripture for this pur- 
pose is simply religious persecution, to es- 
cape which, centuries ago, woman crossed 
with man, the wondrous ocean, landing, in 
mid-winter, upon the shore of a mighty wild- 
erness, traversed only by savages and wild 
beasts. History does not, nor can it ever, re- 
cord its parallel. Had woman shrunk from 
this, man wight now boast of his “squaws 
and pappooses’—but of a white American 
nation, never! no, never! This one solitary 
fact proves, incontrovertibly, that of whatever 
nationality, woman is ‘“‘meet” for man; that, 
in, no respect, can any existing power make 
them equal; but that inasmuch as woman is 
equal, she is indebted to no man for the hon- 
or. 

Nearly one hundred years have elapsed 
since woman helped the American Revolution- 
ists to gain their freedom, which they never 
could have accomplished had she proved rec- 
reant, instead of an efficient, loyal and true 
“help,” in the greatest emergency which man 
has yet been called to meet. Failing in this, 
Americans would still be ruled by ‘‘Britain’s 
Lords, and England’s Queen! Yet, no soon- 
er was our Independence achieved, than in 
the face of the Declaration of Independence 
and the United States Constitution, man, with 
unparalleled effrontry, placed his own yoke 
upon woman’s shoulders, and now, having 
monopolized all of the weapons he has taxed 
woman to supply, he dares her to fight it out; 
leaving her only the pen, and the everlasting 
broom “to sweep the cobwebs from the sky.” 
Well—these implements are good to stop 
the effusion of blood; woman is using them 
for that important purpose, She is confront- 
ed by the mightiest army of vice that ever 
combined in any one cause,—a foeman in- 
deed, “worthy of her steel.”” Undaunted, will 
she fight it out unto the death, not of man, 
but, of abuses. 

Rivers of blood have flowed since “Cain 
killed Abel ;” rivers of blood will continue to 
flow until woman’s broom and woman’s pen 
sweep down and blot out inhumanity; until 
woman’s tongue can proclaim upon the 
“Watch Tower of Freedom,” Justice and 
Protection for All! 

Another century may pass before woman 
can convince man of his arregance, injustice 
and ingratitude, which, in view of the cireum- 
stances, stand out, in bold relief, unequaled 
in history. M. U. F, 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


The inaugural address of President Cham- 
berlain contains the following sensible re- 
marks: 


I would not have much elective in this 
course, because choice is precisely the one thing 
of which the young seeker is least capable. 
We have laid out certain paths through the 
field of knowledge, where each one may choose 
according to his strength, but having chosen, 
must apt Ree ig leading by lowlands and 
some by highlands, some looking to hand-work 
and some to beadwork but all meeting at 
last in one -place in God’s own 
garden. ~ mld have part in 











1s daily — ~ oe in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required. 


this high calling. Because in this sphere of 
things her “rights,” her capacities, her offices, 
her destiny, are equal to those of man. She | 
is the heaven-appointed teacher of man—his 
guide, his better soul. By her own right, 
however, she inherits here, not as the sister of 
man, but as the daughter of God. 





THE NEW ENGLAND WOMAN---ONE WHO 
KNOWS THEM HERSELF. 


As if one couid mistake a New England wo- 
man! How can you know her? First, by 
her wardrobe. She will own a waterproof 
and India-rubbers, and a nice umbrella, before 
thinking about a diamond ring, or the last 
style of dress, hat or gold bracelet. She al- 
ways dresses with a view to the thermometer, 
and prefers a blanket shaw! of the best fabric, 
under doubtful skies, to a silk velvet Jress and 
paper-soled boots. 

Before deciding on her spring outfit she 
looks at the capabilities of the dresses already 
on hand. Over one that bas a spot upon it 
she places a bow, or ruffle; over another a 
new “top skirt,” thus saving the cost of mak- 
ing two dresses at least. She buys the mate- 
rial for two bonnets, and makes them herself 
with the garnishing of flowers and feathers, 
quite as tastefully as the best milliner could 
do. She owns boots and shoes for all kinds 
of weather, before buying brooches or silk 
stockings; also a good assortment of plain 
but well-made under-clothes, before ‘‘hanker- 
ing” after a real Cashmere shawl.} 

She has a well-stocked library, though not 
owning a ‘‘point lace overdress” for a party. 
When she has dressed for the hour of the 
day and the occasion, according to the best of 
her judgment—and very good judgment it is 
too—she never insults your common sense by 
apologizing for not being dressed in a differ- 
ent manner. In short, after being neatly and 
tastefully arrayed for the hour, her mind has 
no further interest in the subject, but has op- 
portunity to consider more important needs. 
If you chance to bruise your fingers, the 
New England woman has a healing remedy at 
hand. If your character is said to be bruised, 
she will require proof of the same before she 
believes it, or turns you the cold shoulder. 

The New England woman puts away her 
furs before the moths get at them, and her 
cellar floor is as clean as that of her parlor. 
In short, she is ‘a woman possessing all the 
virtues and none of the weaknesses of her 
sex who have the misfortune to be born out 
of New England. Jam myselfa New England 
woman !—Fanny Fern in New York Ledger. 





Mercy B. Jackson. M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST.» 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 





FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1, 3m MIDDLETON, DEL. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 

No. 490 Washington Street, 

BOSTON. 

Julyl6. PIANUS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 
I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please address 

M. A. SNOW, 
Weman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 
BOSTON. 

June 8. 8t 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST ! 





To the Ladies :—The eg 7 an ~ fe and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior yd 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the 


ticle, and securing the right one before bu > itis 
literally Labor Thrown Away to sew with: wisi otk 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELL!! 


Stam: indelibl <—_ aoe to render counter- 
feitidg more cule This for 


Hand er Machine Sewing 


Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 Bedford re Boston. 
June 15. 


Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
7198 Wabash Ave., 
CH&CaGoO. 
Office hours, 7 to 10 A. M., 2to4 P. M, 











E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 1 MASS, 


Dr. arass can be consulted at nis ~~ 713 
Washi Boston, with stamp 
free of c! wy Thy pn 

THOSE WHO HAVE pny ep I 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
om Dr. SPEAR. 


Remember Dr. consulted 
apenali tiem iy — HT 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On Tue Evrorzan Pian, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 

i Ay ant ncey wr ngrerey tensa ye 
Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public as they have recently fy up some for- 
Bining’ 8 connection with their long established 
tatag © Saloon on Brattle Street, and = now be 


well furnished, pa wap Eo Pein” 











PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington §S7., Beston. 10- 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie . 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, eto, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax 

Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest - ts. 


= y an entirely new process, one e8- 
ar tieoicomas ie Depot 1 Washington Street 
y 


ina 8 SPECIALTY FoR DyspxePrs1a.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

_ Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. Wil ITH, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 











sale by all druggists. July 22, 
SARAH ae = M.D., 
Lee iors fom Tremotsee. Boston, 


«a Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, tf Feb. 17. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL ss 
Leas, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous « 
plications made by women for homepathic medica] 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men,“and with the same terms and re- 
quirements, 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until Jaly 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 





FEES. 
$patetonintion, paid only once. ........+sss000+ $ 56.00 
Practical Cs mista per session. ........+s0005 10.00 
GRRBRANOR 0.6 do's vccccesdccdecccepeccoccccdsoce ; 
‘Amount for s fali course of Lectures......... 100,00 


For students who have attended two fuil 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 


For ahnouncements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 
This Ma 


_ is a eins Western publi- 
cation, en y different in from 


Br ara eet he Nee tee 
class, an a 2 
pe ny is beaw veda — ill f. contatae 
and gerdestee dopartiwente tnd spicy waberiaie o 

italy ‘cad “soca copes, it soubets among. 
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‘4 of the West. It isa well 
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7 and ving 0 very y inreatg 
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red to the xe, Address T. J. 

CLMORE, eTMilwaukeo Monthly,” Milwaukee, Wis. 








E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYAN oS} 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston. 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 





July 6. 4t 


gages. ua 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly 


Aug 6 
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Woman's Journal. 


Beston, Chicago and St. Louis, August 10, 1872. 


Premiums. 

For Ows new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 

tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;” price 
92.50. 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 
’ For Tzx new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 

















ey” Ove Faienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
fm our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JounNat. 

- Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
seription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
Bual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


GREAT 18 INSTINCT. 


If persuasion, argument, entreaty, and a 
good deal that is neither of these, could avaih 
the vote'of the colored men would be carried 
to the Democratic party. 

Here and there, a solitary colored man de- 
serts the standard of his race and goes over to 
the enemy. But the great mass of colored 
men, impelled by a strong sense of self-preser- 
vation, will link their fortunes with the party 
that gave them freedom. Their instinct will 
save them. The educated and intelligent, and 
the wholly unlettered and ignorant, all go one 

* way. Fred. Douglas says: “For colored men, 
the Republican party is the deck—all outside 
is the sea.”’ 

A correspondent in North Carolina saw 
an old black man refuse to buy the photo- 
graph of Horace Greeley, and ask for that of 
the other candidate. Enthusiastic meetings 
are being held in all directions. ‘Ihe telegraph 
reports a very large meeting of colored people 
at Indianapolis, where resolutions were adopt- 
ed repudiating Charles Sumner, and reaffirm- 
Ing their attachment to the Republican’ party. 

Also at Saratoga, an enthusiastic Republican 
meeting was held by the colored Republicans. 
Able and eloquent addresses were delivered 
by O. C, Gilbert, of Saratoga; Col. Robert 
Harlan, of Cincinnati; Rev. Henry Highland 
Garnett, of New-York; Wm. H. Johnson, of 
Albany, and Wm. F. Butler, of New-York. 
Professor Langston was severe in his criticism 
of Greeley’s course and Sumner’s letter, and 
his speech was received by the colored people 
with every mark of approval. 

The colored vote of North Carolina is re- 
ported to have been cast solid for the Repub- 
licans. This is as it should be, and it will ro 
doubt be found so everywhere. 

May it not be that the general preference 
for the Republicans expressed by Woman Suf- 
fragists throughout the country is another ev- 
idence of the same intuitive wisdom? Wo- 
men are quick to discern their friends. Their 
instinct will not deceive them. L. 8. 








The time is near at hand, when delegates 
will be chosen to the conventions which will 
nominate State officers for the ensuing year. 
It is of the first importance, that the delegates 
should.be friends of Woman Suffrage. A lit- 
tle care in advance will ensure this. Women 
can be as useful here as men. 

If each woman will use her influence with 
the voters of her family, and make her hus- 
band, sons, brothers, father, feel even a frac- 
tion of the real need there is for the enfran- 
chisement of woman, not one of them will be 
found voting fur a delegate who will oppose it. 
More than this, each voter will make strenu- 
ous efforts to have only a candidate who is 
right on this great question. We shall thus 
have conventions which will be ready to make 
Woman Suffrage a part of the State politics. 
Once launched in this way, in any State, there 
is fourfold advantage in urging it. Certainly 
im New England, where there is already a 
large public sentiment in its favor, it might 
easily be carried. 

We trust that every man who believes in 
Equal Rights for women will give his vote only 
for a delegate to the State convention of his 
party who is committed to Woman Suffrage. 
at should be a matter of conscience with men. 

“They should not wait to be asked. It is not 

»- creditable to men, that their own mothers sit 

as subject sap, licants for rights and _protec- 

* tion whieh are enju ved by all male citizens, and 
. Just as necessary for women as for men. 

Only let the State conven< ions take the first 
eteps, and all the rest will follow. L, 8 


QLIVER JOHNSON’S CRITICISM. 





the question of its consideration is at issue, 
therefore Woman Suffrage itself is indirectly 
involved. Moreover, the great body of suf- 
fragists are Republicans, therefore the triumph 
of the Republicans will advance, while the suc- 
cess of the Liberals and Democrats will retard 
Suffrage. Indeed, the success of a new party 
avowedly for political reform, organized upon 
a narrower basis than that which the Republi- 
cans now occupy, would indefinitely postpone 
the consideration of Woman’s right to vote, 
while the success of a progressive party, ex- 
pressly pledged to give Woman's Rights. a re- 
spectful consideration, insures the agitation 
and eventual establishment of the Equal Rights 
of Woman. 

2. Mr. Johnson says that the election wil] 
be decided wholly upon other issues, to the 
exclusion of Woman Suffrage. This is a mis- 
take. It will be our own fault if it be so. It 
will be decided mainly upon other issues; but 
one issue, although a minor one, is whether 
the woman question shall be taken up and con- 
sidered hereafter. Mr. Johnson says he would 
be glad to see the question discussed. It is be- 
ing discussed. The Republican platform has 
been published by about 5000 newspapers. 
Plank fourteen has been read by at least one 
third of all the voters in America. In the log 
cabins of the West, in the palmetto huts of the 
South, in the stores and farm-houses of the 
Middle States, in the factories and work shops 
of the East, Woman’s Rights have been sug- 
gested and emphasized by the Republican rec- 
ognition, and Woman Suffrage has, for the 
first time, become visible to thousands as “the 
coming event” that “casts its shadow before.” 
Every number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
since the Philadelphia Convention has been 
crowded with editorials and comments of the 
press, upon plank fourteen. There is scarce- 
ly a first-class newspaper in America which 
has not had a leader on the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and it has been cordially wel- 
comed by many leading Republican journals. 

8. But Mr. Johnson thinks it unwise for 
“outsiders” to attend political Conventions to 
influence the action of Platform Committees. 
This is cool, considering that ‘‘Cincinnati” 
was amass meeting composed solely of out- 
siders, platform committee and all. But is 
any Republican an “outsider” at a representa- 
tive Convention of his own party? Wasthere 
ever a Convention of this character held, where 
the pressure of public sentiment, in this shape, 
was not invited aud welcomed? Ask any one 
of the three Platform Committees that met at 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, re- 
spectively, how many scores, nay, hundreds of 
propositions upon every conceivable subject, 
were handed in for consideration; and they 
will tell you.that the mere reading of these 
propositions was the work of hours. Must 
Woman Suffrage alone be without its friends 
and representatives, while banks and tariffs, 
and mileage and postage, and commerce and 
navigation, and Labor Reform, and ship-build- 
ing, and rebels urge their respective claims? 
This is nonsense. 

4. But plank fourteen is only ‘‘a splinter,’ 
says Mr. Johnson. A splinter of what? Of 
respect for woman, is it not? Grateful appre- 
ciation of her public services, approval of her 
admission to a wider sphere of activity, respect- 
ful consideration of her claims for additional 
rights as a citizen—is all this nothing? We 
grant that it is not everything; but it contains 
the germ, as the acorn holds the promise 
of the oak. Plank fourteen is good seed. 
Thank God for the acorn! 

5. The explicit recognition of woman as a cit- 
izen is “nothing new,’’ says Mr. Johnson. Not 
new in courts of law, we admit. But quite 
new in popular parlance and in party plat- 
forms. Quite new, also, to the consciousness 
of Mr. Johnson’s new political allies. Why, 
only last week, the Boston Courier denied that 
women were citizens, and criticised plank four- 
teen, saying that if women were citizens, they 
would of course be entitled to all the rights of 
citizens—suffrage included. 


6. James Gallagher, of Connecticut (a dele- 
gate, not an outsider), honored his State and 
himself by offering a Woman Suffrage resolu- 
tion at Baltimore, which affirms woman’s 
right to vote, as an American citizen. It was 
referred to the platform committee, and 
smothered there. Mr. Jobnson wrongfully 
ascribes this resolution to Miss Anthony, and 
then denounces the doctrine of “citizen suf- 
frage” as “a nauseous dose of Woodhullism.”’ 
Why not call citizen suffrage “Tiltonism,” or 
“Butlerism,’’ since both these gentlemen have 
affirmed the same doctrine? Or why not call 
it “‘Washingtonism,”’ since Judge Bushrod 
Washington affirmed it on the Supreme 





Under the head’ of “Woman Suffrage and 
the Presidential’ Election,’ our friend Mr. 
Johnson, one of the editors of the New York 
Tribune and an ardent supporter of Mr. Gree- 
ley, protests against the general determination 
of Woman Suffragists to unite in support of Re- 
pablican principles, against the Democratic 

" party with Mr. Greeley as its candidate. He 
is unwilling that,as Woman Suffragists, we 
should express sympathy and co-operation 
with the Republican party on account of the 
fourteenth plank of the Philadelphia platform. 

1. We agree with Mr. Johnson that aeither 
ef the political parties is positively committed 
for or against Woman Suffrage, and therefore 





that the question is not directly at issue. But 


Bench of Virginia, long before Mrs. Woodhull 
was born? No such evasion as this will wipe 
out the short comings of Cincinnati and Bal- 
timore on the question of Woman Suffrage. 
7. Mr. Johnson asserts that President Grant 
is opposed to Woman Suffrage. He is mistak- 
en. Both Grant and Wilson are friendly to 
our cause, while both Greeley and Brown are 
opposed to it. But he tells us that Mr. Gree- 
ley is in favor of granting suffrage to women, 
whenever a majority of them ask for it. This 
is also a mistake. On the contrary, Mr. Gree- 
ley has said, within a year, to Theudore Tilton, 
in the Tribune and over his own name, “You 
and I know that Woman Suffrage means 


President, would be bound to interpose his 
presidential veto, under any and all cireum- 
stances, against so ruinous a measure. We 
have too much respect for Mr. Greeley to 
doubt for a moment that, with his views, he 


man in America united with Mrs. Greeley in 
signing a suffrage petition. If he believes 
what he says, it is his duty to do so; if he does 
not believe what he says, he is unworthy of 
confidence. ; 

8. Mr. Johnson thinks Mr. Greeley cannot 
fairly be held responsible for the attitude of 
the Tribune, during the last five years, towards 
woman. On the contrary, as the editor of the 
Tribune, he, and he alone, is responsible. To 
assert that he did not know that his paper 
habitually vilified and ridiculed the Woman 
Suffrage movement, or that he could not have 
prevented the outrage, is simply absurd. 

9. Among the women who presented the 
Woman Suffrage cause to the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention was one of the editors 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. We are author- 
ized, therefore, to deny explicitly, that Mr. 
Greeley ever tendered his co-operation on any 
terms. Nor was he prevented by any alliance 
of the Suffrage movement ‘‘with names of un- 
savory odor.” Mr. Greeley knows perfectly 
well that the AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, comprizing nine-tenths of all the 
organized friends of suffrage, has steadily re- 
sisted every such alliance. But, no matter 
how Mr. Greeley became opposed to Woman 
Suffrage; itis sufficient that he has arrayed 
himself against it. 

10. The American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, will doubtless take such action as seems 
best to its officers aud members. We have no 
reason to suppose that, as an Association, it 
will take any part in politics, because its func- 
tions are moral, not political. 

The editors of the WomAN’s JoURNAL will 
continue to express their political opinions 
fearlessly and freely. We are happy to know 
that they are substantially agreed, and that the 
Woman Suffragists of the country are substan- 
tially united in the support of Republican can- 
didates and principles, because we believe that 
the interests of Woman, and of Civilization, 
are identical. H. B. B. 


WOMEN IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


A lady writes in a private letter, speaking 
of a guest of hers who is a high official in 
Michigan University: “He is filled with ad- 
miration, I might almost say enthusiasm, 
about the woman experiment in the Univer- 
sity. He gives a most glowing account of 
their (the women’s) capability, industry, and 
great general success, quite equal, he says, to 
male students.” This seems the uniform 
testimony. T. W. H. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF POLITICAL AF- 
FAIRS. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is not a political 
paper, and though I have for many years ad- 
vocated Woman Suffrage, my personal distaste 
for politics is so strong that I would not touch 
them, even with the tongs, if I were not im- 
pelled thereto by my conscience. 

Nevertheless I wish to thank Mrs. Livermore 
for the course she is pursuing. Her practical 
good-sense and well-balanced mind have al- 
ways excited my especial admiration, and nev- 
er more than at the present time. 

The policy of agreeing to sustain whatever 
party would endorse Woman Suffrage has al- 
ways been offensive to me, because it was of- 
fering in the market, to the highest bidder, 
whatever political influence we might obtain. 
Of course I do not forget that Anti-Slavery 
reformers were accustomed to question all 
candidates for important offices, and to vote 
for or against them according to the senti- 
ments they avowed concerning Slavery. I 
look upon Woman Suffrage as a more import- 
ant question thap the abolition of chattel slav- 
ery. To change millions of human beings 
from chattels to citizens is something worth 
living for and dying for; but it dwindles in 
comparison with the elevation of the charac- 
ter and condition of one-half of the human 
race, and the half too that has far the most 
influence on the character of coming genera- 
tions, both before and after the birth of chil- 
dren. But though the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion is more than equally important, it differs 
from the Anti-Slavery movement in some of its 
aspects. Slavery was closely and firmly inter- 
twined with every fibre of politics. All the 
trade of the.country was in its interest, be- 
cause cotton was considered the staple of com- 
merce, and it was supposed that any change 
in the mode of its production would be injuri- 
ous to the interests of merchants and manufac- 
turers. All the offices of the country were at 
the disposal of the slave power. As a natural 
result of these two facts, the press and the 
priesthood (both dependent on popular favor 
for a living) were almost universally in its in- 
terest. Our relations with foreign nations 
were also controlled by theslave power. Trea- 
ties were made and wars declared, according 
to its dictation. Slaveholders wanted to cap- 
ture at the expense of the U.S. the human 
chattels who had escaped from them and tak- 
en refuge in Florida among the Seminole In- 
dians. Consequently an army was sent thith- 


would oppose Woman Suffrage, if every wo- | 


claimed as children, grand-children or great 
grand-children of fugitive slaves, etc. 

Sixty millions of money were expended and 
many thousands of lives sacrificed, in this 
most wicked business. Texas was coveted by 
slave-holders as a means of increasing their 
wealth and political power; and, therefore, 
weak, distracted Mexico was invaded by a U. 
S. army, without the slightest provocation, 
and for sheer purposes of land robbery. All 
the political parties of the North were corrupt- 
ed by this gigantic siave-power, which dealt 
out lucrative offices with one hand, and com- 
mercial wealth with the other; but the Dem- 
ocratic party sold itself out and out, for loaves 
and fishes, and always acted as a political unit 
in obedience to the behests of slavery. 

There is no such central attraction produc- 
ing similar adhesiveness and unity of purpose 
in any class,or any political party, with regard, 
to Woman Suffrage. Some Republicans are 
in favor of it, some opposed, and many indif- 
ferent; and the sameis true of the Democratic 
party, though we have apparently fewer advo- 
cates among them than among Republicans. 
Personally, I feel deep gratitude to every man 
who vindicates the doctrine of civil equality 
between men and women; but I do not, on 
that account, cherish any more liking for the 
party to which he belongs. My estimate of 
parties is according toghe record of their ha- 
bitual tendencies withregard to questions in- 
volving principles of justice and freedom. As 
for the slight recognition of women by the 
Philadelphia Convention, it is encouraging, as 
a straw that indicates which way the wind is 
blowing, but farther than that it seems to me 
of no consequence, 

On other, and much larger grounds, I deem 
it our duty to exert our influence to the ut- 
most to uphold the Republican party. To that 
party the colored people owe their emancipa- 
tion and the exercise of their civil rights. The 
Oligarchs of the South and the Democrats of 
the North have always acted together as a unit 
to oppose emancipation, and hinder its bene- 
fical results. I know them well, for I have 
watched them closely through thirty years of 
anti-slavery warfare. No sheep's clothing, 
though white as a white hat, can hide the wolf’s 
black paws and sharp claws from me. 

They are strangely blinded who assert that 
Southern fire-eaters and their base Northern 
tools are converted to a wiser and better pol- 
icy. Their spontaneous utterances and their 
deeds alike contradict such an assumption. 

Near the close of the war, the Democrats of 
New York, who are now hurrahing for Mr. 
Greeley, burned orphan asylums and bung chil- 
dren without any provocation but complex- 
ions colored differently from their own. Ever 
since the war the Uligarchs of the South have 
done their utmost to prevent the freedmen 
from owning an acre of land, and from ob- 
taining wages at all adequate to their support. 
They have, moreover, employed gangs of ruf- 
fians to go about with masks on their faces, 
murdering negroes who dured to vote for the 
party which bestowed freedom upon them, 
and hanging and shooting such white citizens 
as were suspected of advocating equality of 
civil rights. ; 

Not ten months ago Mr. Octavius Catto, 
master of the Institute for Colored Youth in 
Philadelphia, a very worthy, well-educated 
man, was shot while passing peaceably through 
the streets on the day of an election, for no 
offense but that of his color, and his Republi- 


lican politics. 
It is but a few weeks since masked ruf- 


fians hunted a respectable colored citizen, of 
Indiana, who had excited their wrath by being 
appointed Mail Agent by the government of 
the United States. Being absent from home, 
his life was saved ; but his family were brutally 
maltreated, and their house-hold goods de- 
stroyed. An intelligent lady in this neighbor- 
hood, who has just returned from a iong so- 
journ atthe South, says if Northerners could 
hear only a small fraction of what she has been 
hearing every day, they would strain every 
nerve to prevent Southerners and Democrats 
from being restored to power. A friend of 
mine, born and educated at the South, but 
very un-Southern in her sentiments, has re- 
cently been in Virginia. She told me that 
familiar as she was with the slave-holding spir- 
it, she was astonished at the violent hostility 
she there heard expressed against civil equal- 
ity at the South, and the advocates of it at the 
North. They scorned the idea that theirs 
was a lost cause, and maintained their deter- 
mination still to fight it out. She added: ‘‘It 
is a significant fact that all the men who 
talk in thatrancorous style loudly proclaim 
their intention to vote for Mr. Greeley.” 

These are but a few of the facts which might 
be adduced to prove that the leaders of the 
Southern Rebellion and their Copperhead al- 
lies of the North have not changed an iota in 
their spirit and purpose. Never in the world’s 
history have rebels been treated with so much 
magnanimity and generosity as they have been, 
but it has failed todisarm their hostility. Be- 
ing unable to keep mastery over the uation by 
the violence of war, they are now seeking to 
regain it by cunning management and hollow 
professions. To them, the election of Greeley 
means that State Suvereignty will be recogniz- 
ed; that is, that they will be left to treat ac- 
cording to their own wild will their colored 
population, and the white friends of civil 








free love.’’ If this is true, Mr. Greeley, as 


er to seize the wives and families of Indians, 


them the pledge of the Cincinsati Convention 
not to repudiate the Nationd Debt means 
that the debt of the Confederagy is to be there- 
in included, and paid by citizeas of the whole 
country; an arrangement thet would prove 
extremely convenient to then, because they 
pay an exceedingly small share of the taxes 
which defray the expenses of g-vernment. An 
immense proportion of the taxes has always 
been and is now paid by the Nerth. This is 
mainly owing to the superior industry and en- 
terprise resulting from free labor and univer- 
sal education, but partly also to the fact that, 
while Southern politicians govemed the coun- 
try, they laid heavy duties on imported arti- 
cles used at the North, and very light duties 
on those consumed at the South. 

Considering the extreme reluctance of the 
North to go to war, how the South compelled us 
to it in self-defense, what an enormous expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure it cost us, and what 
an incalculable amount of suffering, it would 
indeed be paying for the balter that hung us 
if we were taxed to pay the Confederate Debt. 

Mr. Greeley, in a published letter, assents to 
paying pensions to rebel soldiers; a very pleas- 
ant sort of expenditure, truly, for those whose 
sons and brothers died by slow torture in Lib- 
by and Belle Isle prisons, or returned with 
constitutions ruined. The Ku-Klux also re- 
ceive avery gentle hint of policy in a com- 
munication to Southerners from Mr. Greeley, 
in which he exhorts them to be careful how 
they treat their colored population, while the 
election is pending; and it is observable that 
the Tribune handles the Ku-Klux with ex- 
ceedingly soft mittens. 

National honor demands that we should pro- 
tect the people we have emancipated, and se- 
cure to them the civil rights we have prom- 
ised; and every thoughtful, right-minded wo- 
man must feel a deep interest in the honor of 
her country. Moreover, we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the colored people of the South, 
for tending our sick and wounded soldiers; 
for hiding them when hunted by enemies, and 
guiding them through forests and swamps into 
the camps of the United States. And who 
can feel this gratitude so deeply as the wives, 
and mothers, and sisters of those soldiers? 

This debt is all the more binding upon us, 
because the freedmen have incurred the bitter 
resentment of their former masters by the ser- 
vices they rendered to the United States; and 
if they regain their power, they will be sure 
to revenge it upon them, 

Should such a national calamity come upon 
us, it would unsettle the foundations of busi- 
ness, by the universal feeling uf uncertainty 
it would produce. Women are not ranked 
among the money-making classes, but they 
obviously have much at stake in the financial 
prosperity of the country. Moreover, though 
fashionable ladies are expensive idlers, yet 
women as a whole earn and save much more 
of the country’s wealth than is generally sup- 
posed. 

In conclusion, I earnestly exhort women 
who have the good of this Republic at heart, 
to be very careful what influence they exert 
on the pending clection. Amid the peculiar- 
ly bewildering entanglements of the present 
state of affairs, some things can be easily dis- 
cerned. If Mr. Greeley is elected, it will be by 
the agency of unrepentant rebelsand unchang- 
ed Democrats. He publicly assures these sup- 
porters that they are as much Democrats as 
ever, and that he is as much Republican as 
ever. Now, the principles of the Republican 
Party are not only offensive to Democrats, but 
they are eternally antagonistic with all their 
most cherished opinions; the two cannot 
unite, any more than fire and water; one or 
the other must necessarily disappear in any 
effort to coalesce. Considering who are the 
men that enter into this strange coalition to 
elect Mr. Greeley, and the alarming conces- 
sions he has already made to them, which of 
the two conflicting elements is most likely to 
gain the ascendency, if he is elected? Which 
is most likely to be shoved aside, the Republi- 
can policy, or the Democratic policy ? 

A negro who was urged to vote for Mr. 
Greeley, because he had been such a friend to 
the colored race,replied, ‘‘I don’t know nothin’ 
bout dat, sah; but I ax myself, What for does 
Gen. Ewall vote for him?” The instinct of 
that colored man guided him right; and I 
hope the same instinct will generally prevent 
the poor, puzzled freedmen from walking into 
the trap which has been so artfully laid for 
them. As for better-informed people, who 
have no personal interest in the issue, when 
they hear such men as Wade Hampton, and 
Magoffin, and the REBEL PIRATE Semmes, 
and Gov. Hoffman of New York, and Tweed, 
and Sweeney, and Hall, and other conspicu- 
ous members of the Tammany Ring, and Sey- 
mour, who, while Governor of New York, 
called the mob of ruffians that hung unoffend- 
ing negroes and burned their dwellings, his 
“friends,’—when they hear all these men, 
and others of the same ilk, hurrahing for Gree- 
ley, I should suppose they could not be slow 
in drawing the right inference. 

I have divers faults to find with the Repub- 
lican Party, both during the war and since 
the war; but its sayings and doings, as com- 
pared with those of the Democratic Party 

are as an angel of light by the side of a dark 

insidious, malignant demon. 





equality, who dwell within their borders. To 


L. MARrIA CHILD. 
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THE PRESS ON PLANK FOURTEEN. 


We continue to extract from our exchanges 
the comments and criticisms of the daily pa- 
pers upon the Republican recognition of the 
Woman question. 

Surely no one who is not willfully blind can 
fail to recognize the value of such a discussion, 
nor to be struck with the cordial tone of the 
Republican papers in contrast with the illib- 
eral spirit of the Liberal and Democratic pa- 

. 


rs. 
a point is especially noticeable. Many 
Republican papers recognize Woman’s Rights 
as an issue. They ought toknow. All Liberal 
and Democratic papers deny that it is an issue, 
and seek to disparage and belittle plank four- 
teen. With these, “the wish is father to the 
thought.” They do not want such an issue. 
We do. 

The Syracuse Journal (Republican) has the 
following :— 

Woman and the Ballot. 


In another column, we publish an appeal 
made by the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to the women of the United States to 
give their support to the Republican party 
and its noble standard-bearers, Grant and 
Wilson. This appeal marks the beginning 
of a new era in the politics of this country, 
It is the harbinger of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment in due time; and its promulgation, com- 
ing at the present time, when the antagonisms 
between the two parties of the country are 
being stirred to their lowest depths, is an evi- 
dence that woman will not fail to recognize 
and adopt those principles of progress and re- 
form which are for the greatest good of the 
people. 

The cause of woman suffrage, heretofore, 
has been greatly retarded by certain imprac- 
tical persons who have sought to attach to it 
dangerous social principles which could not 
but shock the sensibilities of the refined and 
cultured. But it is apparent that that element 
is not to be allowed to predominate, that, 
indeed, it is not to be recognized by the 
leading Woman Suffrage Association of the 
United States. Victoria Woodhull has been 
repudiated by the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, of which Susan B. An- 
thony is President. Mrs. Woodhull is a 
candidate for the Presidency; she is an avow- 
ed advocate of Free Love; but her name does 
not command the support of the Suffrage As- 
sociation to which reference is made above; 
and it is of no significance in the pending can- 
vass, except as a specimen of the brazen ef- 
frontry of the woman herself and the few 
who surround her. 

The Republican party, in its platform which 
was put forth at Philadelphia, recognized its 
obligations to the loyal women of America; 
expressed its gratification that wider avenues 
of employment had been opened to women; 
and declared that their demands for addition- 
al rights should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration. Well may the members of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association con- 
gratulate themselves upon this unprecedented 
and gratifying recognition of their cause; for 
no other party has ever done so much for the 
advancement of the battle which they are 
waging; and, taking into consideration the 
fact that the Republican party never goes 
backward, the woman suffragists may well 
believe that in due course of time they will 
reap thé harvest which they so much desire. 
They may rest assured that the faith which 
they repose in President Grant and Henry 
Wilson will not be betrayed, and that though 
Horace Greeley and the Democratic party 
spurn woman’s influence, and refuse to recog- 
nize her cause, yet the Republican party and 
its standard-bearers will never repudiate a 
cause to which they have given their adher- 
ence. 

Our readers will please to take notice that 
the above is taken from a Republican paper 
in the State of New York, and that it recog- 
nizes Woman Suffrage as a Republican issue. 
Here is another from a Delaware (Republican) 
newspaper—the Havre Journal, of Havre de 
Grace, Delaware. 

Mr. Archer and Female Suffrage. 


The Hon. Stevenson Archer, our worthy 
Representative in Congress, belongs to the 
Conservative school, He is not an exticmist. 
He is nut a leader, and consequently is never 
found in the van of progress, or acting as a 
pioneer in any refurm movement. When the 
inevitable comes, he accepts it with the best 
possible grace. A few short months ago he 
declared tor the white man’s party and the 
supremacy of the Caucasian race. The march 
of events finds him on the Cincinnati plat- 
form. Mr. Archer recently delivered a speech 
in Congress against female suffrage. We do 
not propose to review it, but will simply say, 
that, in our opinion, Mr. Archer has not done 
himself justice in its production. We regret 
to find so tine a scholar and polished a gentle- 
man stooping to use such coarse slang in the 
discussion of a subject which he considers 
worthy of his cousideration, as the speech 
contains. Although apparently a jabored ef- 
fort, the points and arguments are weak 
throughout, and have all been met and fully 
controverted by the advocates of female suf- 
frage. Mr. Archer searches Egyptian, Persian 
and other ancient histories, and brings up iso- 
lated cases wherein women, when in the pos 
session of the scepter and crown have been 
guilty of intrigue, tyranny and licentiousness. 
If this proves anything, it proves that women 
are one-half of humanity, that they have the 
natural traits and characteristics of men ; pos- 
sessed of the same loves, passions, hopes and 
‘ambitions, with feelings and interests in com- 
‘mon, and lives so closely allied and blended, 
that they cannot be separated or kept apart. 
There cannot be bad women unless there are 
bad men. If necessary, we could go through 
the same histories and bring up in many mul- 
tiplied forms, the gross licentiousness and 
atrocious acts of the male rulers of antiquity, 
to say nothing about those of the present age. 
If corruption among female rulers should de- 
bar the entire sex from the exercise of the 
rights of citizenship, where would the same 
logic, applied vo the other side, lead? 
ice tlourishes to-day, as well as it did in 
ancient times, and we find the anti-female 
suffragists as much under its influence as 
others. There is also a bright side to Mr. 
Archer’s dark picture. The records of the 





past are decked and gemmed with the names 
of illustrious women, whose heroic virtues 
and actions illumine and make the historic 
page resplendent with their glorious deeds, 

ut why go back into the dim ages of the past 
in the discussion of the living issues of the 
hour? . 

We believe, with the Constitution, that a 
just government is founded on “the consent of 
the governed,” and that female suffrage is de- 
manded, both by principle and a wise regard 
for the public good, and that, the women of 
the United States have individually and per- 
sona'ly a right to say what kind of a govern- 
ment and laws they will live under, and who 
shall administer the same, and that we have 
no right to represent any woman in this mat- 
ter. 

To assert that the virtue of the women of 
America depends upon their admission to the 
elective franchise is a libel upon the sex, and 
an insult to our own wives and mothers, God 
forbid that the purity of the sex should rest 
upon such an unsubstantial foundation! Mr. 
Archer admits the strength and rapid growth 
of the woman movement, and in fact concedes 
its early triumph, and well he may, for it em- 
braces among its advocates an array of talent, 
and the names of illustrious women in both 
hemispheres, whose virtues and intellectual 
worth would sanctify and make any cause 
successful, 

Henry Wilson has shown his wisdom and 
statesmansbip by his earnest espousal of this 
cause ; and, this fact along with the fourteenth 
article of the Philadelphia platform, ards 
much strength to the Republican ticket. May 
the right prevail. 


The Boston Post (Liberal Democrat), on 
the contrary, is much grieved at our “want of 
sense and spirit” in swallowing “crumbs,” 
but says :— 

The bait to woman suffragists set in the 
trap of the Philadelphia platform is not prov- 
ing altogether attractive. Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, writes an official protest against the 
acceptance of that bid for influence as foolish 
and unsafe, sustaining her position by undeni- 
ably sound argument. As for the resolution 
itseif, Mrs. Campbell considers it empty, mean- 
ingless and delusive. It concedes nothing and 
promises nothing; and, when itis remembered 
that the “Republican party has had an oppor- 
tunity to act upon the question of suffrage 
during the twelve years it has been in power,” 
but “thas done nothing for women,” it is not 
strange that Mrs, Campbell should protest 
against “paying in advance” for favors not 
even promised. Since our friends of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL have seen fit to content 
themselves with such very meager crumbs as 
the Administration party tosses under the ta- 
ble, it is refreshing to find some one in author- 
ity in the Association speaking words of sense 
and spirit. It is to be regretted that Mrs. 
Campbell considers the Liberal cause as equal- 
ly unworthy the support of those who la- 
bor for female suffrage exclusively, but we 
can trust the shrewdness that pierces the Rad- 
ical pretentions to discover the advantages 
offered by the opposition. 


We congratulate our friend Mrs. Campbell 
upon having elicited Democratic commenda- 
tion and come to another dissatisfied friend, 
James Redpath, who suffers from a chronic 
attack of “Hayti on the brain,” and so cannot 
heartily accept the renomination of Grant. 
In his independent campaign notes, published 
in the Charlestown Chronicle, Mr. Redpath 
says :— 

Woman’s right to the ballot is not recognized 
either in the Philadelphia or Cincinnati Plat- 
forms. Both parties alike and equally refused 
to consider the question of Woman Suffrage. 
It is ridiculous or dishonest for any one to 
claim that the Republican Convention recog- 
nized it. Cincinnati ignored it, Baltimore 
laughed at it, and Philadelphia dodged it. 
Greeley is noisily and Grant is quietly opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. It is right to place Presi- 
dent Grant with the opponents of Woman 
Suffrage, because, when a cause is struggling 
for recognition, whoever is not for it is practi- 
cally against it. Probably both Wilson and 
Brown are in favor of universal suffrage; but 
their position on this question, from a cam- 
paign point of view, is of no sort of conse- 
quence, because it did not enter into the in- 
fluences that led to their nomination. Plat~ 
forms and candidates are therefore neutral, 
or equally indifferent to Woman’s Rights. So 
are the parties themselves, considered as or- 
ganizations. It is probably true that the 
greater number of women’s rights men are 
Republicans; but it is a sad comment on our 
party to say—as the records do say—that the 
Republican party, which has had plenary 
power for years in every Northern State as 
well as in the Federal Government, has done 
absolutely nothing for women. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, have done something. 
They have inaugugrated the coming Revolu- 
tion, and are justly entitled to all the credit of 
it. For it was Democratic Wyoming and 
Democratic Utah that, first among all com- 
munities on earth, gave women the right to 
vote, and to be voted for, and to be candi- 
dates for elective offices. It is hardly grate- 
ful—I had almost written decent—to forget 
these great historical facts,as Susan B. An- 
thony and Henry B. Blackwell do, in appeal- 
ing to women to work for the election of 
Grant. Women, as citizens, should take an 
interest in every political campaign; but for 
women, as advucates of Woman Suffrage, to 
urge the election of either set of candidates, 
is to expose themselves to well-earned ridicule 
and their cause to the just contempt of all dis- 
interested spectators. The most that the wo- 
men ought to say for the Pecksniffian resolu- 
tion in the Republican platform, framed in 
response to their demand for equality of 
rights is, “Thank youfor nothing!’ For that 
is what they got. ‘Just so much, and noth- 
ing more.” 

Mr. Redpath is mistaken in his “great his- 
torical facts.” Woman Suffrage was establish- 
ed in Wyoming, it is true, by a combination of 
Democratic and Republican votes, with the 
approval of a Republican governor. But the 
Democrats of Wyoming found that the wo- 
men generally voted the Republican ticket, 
and, last winter, endeavored to repeal the law 
and disfranchise the women. They helé a 
legislative caucus, and made the repeal of Wo- 





mar Suffrage a Democratic party.issue. The 
Republican members, on the other hand, held 
a legislative caucus, and made the support of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming a Republican is- 
sue. The Democrats, being in a majority in 
both houses passed a bill repealing Woman Suf- 
frage. Governor Campbell,a Republican, ve- 
toed the bill. The effort to pass the bill, by the 
necessary two-thirds vote, over the Governor’s 
veto. failed. Every Democrat voted for repeal ; 
every Republican voted for Woman Suffrage. 
If a single Republican had voted for repeal, it 
would have been carried. Therefore we owe 
the existence of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
to-day, to the fact that it has been made a Re- 
publican issue there, and has been maintained 
by a unanimous Republican vote. 

In Utah, Woman Suffrage was established 
by the Mormon priesthood as a bulwark 
against the assault upon polygamy. They 
knew that the women of Utah, being almost 
all Mormons, and spiritually enslaved by their 
theological convictions, would sustain the 
priesthood. They knew that the women who 
were entangled in polygamous relations would 
make superhuman efforts to prevent an inter- 
ference of the courts which would brand them 
as adulterers and their children as illegitimate. 
Party considerations as Democrats had noth- 
ing todo with the establishment of Woman 
Suffrage in Utah. Is Mr. Redpath answered ? 

The St. Paul (Minnesota) Press, a Republi- 
can paper, approves of the attitude of Woman 
Suffragists, and says :— 

Lucy Stone, one of the originators of the 
Woman’s Rights movement, is much pleased 
with the action of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in acknowledging “obligation to the loyal 
women of America.” “For the first time,’ 
she says, ‘“‘we have reason to feel that we have 
a national party, with which we can make 
common cause, grateful that we shall be able 
to help those that help us.” She wishes the 
resolution had “been fuller and more deci- 
sive;’”’ but, “compared with the worse than 
nothing which Cincinnati offered,’’ she says, 
“we count ourselves rich by its expression,’ 








IN MEMORIAM. 


We, the members of the Official Board of 
the “Essex County Woman’s Suffrage Associ- 
ation,” desire to express our common sorrow 
at the removal by death of *Mrs¢ Annie M. S, 
Galv:n, our President and valued fellow-work- 
er. 

Our cause has lost the visible help of one of 
its truest and most devoted friends; but let us 
trust that, in ways unseen, her influence will 
still be with us for good. The exceeding beau- 
ty of her character, the simplicity and earnest- 
ness of her life, and her unwearied devotion to 
all good causes, won our hearts and made her 
a rare example and inspirationin the work in 
which we are engaged. 

We would gladly share the sorrow of those 
to whom, ia the most intimate relations of 
life, she was so very precious, and shall cher- 
ish her memory asone of the priceless treas- 
ures of our lives. In behalf of the Essex 
County Woman Suffrage Association. 

DeE.ieut R. Hewirr, 
Secretary. 
SALEM, July 23, 1872. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


MARGARET W. CAMPBELL AND HULDA B, 
Loup, are ready to make appointments to lec- 
ture on Woman Suffrage in any part of theState 
after the 15th of September next. Any per- 
sons interested in the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage, who desire to hold a meeting in their 
town, can address these ladies at the office of 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Emily Faithfull will visit America 
next autumn. She will lecture throughout 
the States on social and literary subjects. 


The fine poem by Hattie Tyng Griswold 
entitled “The Womau of the Commune,” was 
sadly spoiled in our columns a few weeks ago, 
by transposition of stanzas, Our readers will 
thank us for reprinting it properly. (See issue 
of last week.) 


At the Michigan State Prohibitory Conven- 
tion, lately held at Lansing, the following la- 
dies were appointed, on the State Central Com- 
mittee: Mrs. Augusta Allen,of Lansing; Mrs. 
Striker, of Hastings; Miss Matilde Victor,and 
Mrs. Sagendorph, of Jackson. 


At the annual meeting of the British Wo- 
man’s Suffarge Society, Jacob Bright, M. P., 
said he believed that they would soon obtain 
the object for which they were working, as the 
question had risen into national importance. 
The members would do well, however, to 
work upon the constituencies, for he believed 
nothing would be done by the present Parlia- 
ment, which had achieved the chief object for 
which it had assembled. 


We have received an excellent portrait of 
Horace Greeley with the compliments of the 
National Committee of Liberal (Republicans ?). 
The excellent effect which the portrait would 
otherwise have is spoiled by an oversight of 
the Committee, who have printed beneath 
the likeness, in the handwriting of Mr. Gree- 
ley, the words, ‘Yours for Impartial Suffrage.” 
We wish it were true, but Mr. Greeley is utter- 
ly opposed to Impartial Suffrage. It ought 








to read, “Yours for the suffrage of male rebels, 
and the disfranchisement of loyal women.” 


Prince Kodama and the other Japanese 
students at Williams College are making re- 
markable progress. They are thorough stu- 
dents. During the recent intolerably hot 
weather their chamber windows at night were 
always illuminated far into the small hours, 


and the poor fellows could be seen tirelessly 


at work with brain and book, the fan mean- 
while plied with utmost vigor. We wonder 
the faculty and students of Williams are not 
ashamed to admit foreigners of every race to 
college privileges, and yet exclude the daugh- 
ters of New England. 


It isgood news that Mr. George F. Hoar of 
the Worcester district has withdrawn his de- 
termination not to be re-elected to Congress. 
His return, we suppose, is certain,—we wish 
it might be by the unanimous vote of his dis- 
trict without regard to the presidential ques- 
tion. He has intelligence, integrity and inde- 
pendence—three prime qualities that our po- 
litics stand greatly in need of, and having 
which they might well be indifferent to almost 
everything else. His advocacy of Woman 
Suffrage will ensure his receiving the unani- 
mous support of every friend of Equal Rights. 
We wish that Massachusetts could send a full 
delegation to Congress, this fall, of men of 
equal individual excellence and corresponding 
political superiority. 


One of the most important events of the 
week is Mr. Garrison’s letter to Senator Sum- 
ner, in severe criticism of ‘the course of the 
latter. Mr. Garrison’s advice to the colored 
people is the exact opposite of Mr. Sumner’s. 

The union of Mr. Sumner with the Democ- 
racy is one of those strange inconsistencies 
which may be expected from a man who, while 
denouncing “insurmountable qualifications for 
suffrage” as unjust and wicked in the case of 
colored men, has never, by speech or vote, ap- 
plied the principle in the case of women. The 
cause of Impartial Suffrage for men and women 
will be no weaker in the Republican party 
from Mr. Sumner’s defection; we fear that it 
will be no stronger in the Democratic party, 
the fact of Mr. Sumner’s alliance, 


The President of Irving Female College at 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., Rev. Thompson P. Ege, 
A. M., has just issued a tasteful and interest- 
ing catalogue of that institution. It was 
founded in 1856, and ably managed for nine 
successive years by Rev. A. S. Marlatt, A. M. 
At his death, Rev. Mr. Ege assumed control, 
and has eviaced singular qualification in the 
direction of educational training. The alumnz 
number one hundred and thirty, residing in 
seven different States. The college is fully 
empowered by the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
to confer the degrees of “Mistress of English 
Literature,” “‘Baccalaurea Artium,” and ‘“‘Ma- 
gister Artium.’’ The autumn session .begins 
Sept. 11, 1872. 


Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is a very interesting woman, 
and an accomplished and brilliant lecturer. 
Last winter, she spoke with great acceptance 
to lyceum audiences. This year, in addition 
to her suffrage lecture, entitled, “Why and 
why not?” and one entitled, “The Home 
Guard,” from which we shall publish an extract 
next week. Mrs. Churchill will speak “To 
whom it may Concern” on woman’s work 
and on temperance, under the title, “Noblesse 
Oblige.” If Mrs. Churchill’s modesty and dif- 
fidence did not prevent her from pushing her 
way amid the crowd of competitors, she would 
stand second to very few lyceum lecturers of 
either sex. Wedo the public a kindness by 
calling the attention of lyceums to this lady of 
rare ability and culture. 


Dr. Livingstone gives a pleasant description 
of the inhabitants of Central Africa. Speaking 
of the women, he says:— 

Many of the women are very pretty; and, 
like all ladies, would have been much prettier 
if they had only let themselves alone. Fortu- 
nately, the dears could not change charmin 
black eyes, beautiful foreheads, nicely round 
limbs, well shaped forms and small hands and 
feet, but must adorn themselves; and this they 
do by filing splendid teeth to points, like cat’s 
teeth. But these specimens of the fair sex 
inake shift, by adorning fine warm brown skins, 
tattooing various pretty devices without col- 
ors. They are not black, but of a light warm 
brown color. Cazembe’s queen would be es- 
teemed a real beauty, either in London, Paris 
or New York; and yet she had a small hole 
through the cartilage near the tip of her fine, 
slightly uiline nose. But she had only 
filed one side of two of the front superb, 
snow-white teeth. And then, what a laugh she 
had. 


Virginia Penny, of Kentucky, sends us a 
severe criticism of the condition and manage- 
ment of the City Hospital of Louisville. Damp 
beds, insufficient accommodations, vermin, 
filth, neglect, and general mismanagement are 
the charges which ought to be immediately 
published, and promptly investigated, by the 
Louisville newspapers. We hope Miss Penny 
will call the attention of the Louisville daily 
press to the subject, and regret that want of 
space prevents our publishing her letter in 
full. Our public institutions will never be 
well conducted, as a rule, until women who 
are practical housekeepers are placed upon 
the Boards of Management. Charitable Boards 
composed of men or women alone will be in- 
competent to deal efficiently with what is, 





after all, in great measure, a question of do 
mestic details, ? 


The Ninth New England Fair will be held 
at Lowell, September 3,4, 5, and 6,1872, The 
grounds contain about forty acres, and are in 
every respect desirable for the purposes of the 
fair. There is a superior half-mile track, and 
an exhibition building which contains more 
than a half acre of space. An abundance of 
pure water, both for visitors and animals, is 
furnished in various parts of the grounds. The 
premiums offered in the different departments 
are more liberal than ever before, and amount 


in the aggregate to nearly $30,000. In addi- 
tion to the usual attractions, there will be a 
trial of Steam Fire Engines on one day of the 
fair. All railroad trains discharge passengers 
as well as animals and articles for exhibition 
at the grounds. The principal railroads in 
New England will transport animals and arti- 
cles for exhibition free, and passengers at re- 
duced rates. 


The widow’s mite in aid of the sufferers from 
the fire at Chicago appears at last, The story is 
told in a letter from Constantinople to the Ad- 
vance: “A native Christian woman in Asia Mi- 
nor who belongs to a church at Marsovan, 
which is under the care of the American Board, 
hearing her pastor tell the story of the great 
conflagration, started a subscription for relief 
and headed it herself with a contribution of 
five dollars. This woman lives in a mud hoy- 
el, destitute of table and chairs, and having 
oiled paper for glass. That such a contribu- 
tion to the people of one of the youngest of 
the great cities of the world should be sent 
from Asia Minor, one of the oldest seats of 
civilization, is evidence not only of the univer- 
sal spread of intelligence, but of the power of 
Christian sympathy in all parts of the world.” 
Ought not such a wéman to have a vote? 
Would hot her influence help to ennoble poli- 
tics ? 


Walter A. Brooks, of Dansville, Ill., deliver- 
ed the poem, on class day, at Michigan Uni- 
versity: Subject, “The twentieth century.” 
He touched on the changes time has made, in 
regard to the education of woman, as follows: 
What a groan of consternation and of horror 
unexpressed 

Would have issued from “the Faculty’s” un- 
sympathizing breast, 

If some damsel, bright and pretty, only thirty 


years ago, 
Feeling moved to some endeavor, her abilities 


to show, 

Had applied to be admitted to some college, 
grim and old, 

Whose dim, musty halls and corridors and dor- 
mitories cold, ; 

Set apart for usage masculine, had never seen 
the grace ) 

Of a woman’s tripping footstep, or a blooming, 
girlish face! 

How the grave and reverend Doctors, reading 
from some ancient tome, 

Would have told the plucky maiden that her 
sphere was right at home! 

That, in fact, a girl at college was a most un- 
heard of thing, 

And nobody could imagine what disasters it 
might bring! 

But, behold, the thing’s accomplished, and the 
girls are really here, 

Never minding how the Doctors may croak out 
their notes of fear. 

With their wise and modest conduct, and with 
earnest work, well done, 

They have justly earned the credit of a re: 
reform begun. 


The Springfield Republican, with the excep- 
tion of its advocacy of Woman Suffrage, seems 
sometimes to lack political sagacity. The fol- 
lowing summary of the political situation is 
readable but inaccurate :— 


The Greeley movement strikes all kinds of 
Republicans, but chiefly three classes, the old 
anti-slavery. men, like Messrs, » Davis, 
Wright, Locke, Lapham, ete., the sineere 
War Democrats, and the soldiers of fortune 
who like to go with the winuing side, and who 
have an instinct that Greeley is going to win. 
Of the anti-slavery men who have acted with 
the Republicans, there are three distinct class- 
es at present, the Greeley men above men- 
tioned, the Grant men, like Messrs. Garrison, 
Edmond Quincy, Dr. 8. G. Howe, Judge Hoar 
James Redpath, Collector Russell, ete. ; and 
those who as yet stand neutral, though inclin- 
ing to the Greeley rather than the Grant side. 
In the latter class are Charles Sumner, R. H. 
Dana, Jr. and Wendell Phillips (probably) 
Charles Francis Adams, father and son, and 
Messrs. Robinson, Sanborn, Estes Howe, Ed- 
win Morton, John G. Whittier, Mr. Alot 
Mrs. George L. Stearns, Mrs. Livermore, an 
Mrs. J. T. Sargent. Ido not feel sure of all 
these, for people are now taking sides pretty 
fast, and the neutral of to-day may be the 
Grant man or the Greeley man of to-morrow. 
Many of these neutrals will continue so, how- 
ever, and will abstain from voting for either 


candidate, and there will be a t many oth- 
er neutrals from other sections of the Repub- 
lican party. It will be safe to estimate that 


nearly 10,000 of those who voted for Grant in 
1868 will cast no vote at all this year, except 
for State officers and Congressmen. 


To speak of Sumner; Sanborn, and Morton, 
“as neutral’’ is incorrect since they are known 
to be utterly opposed to the Administration, 
To class Mrs. Livermore with these is doing 
her great injustice. She isa warm friend of 
President Grant, and says she should have 
supported the Republican ticket even with- 
out a Woman Suffrage plank. Estes Howe 
goes so far as to say that he would not vote 
for Horace Greeley, even if he were the Re- 
publican nominee instead of the Democratic 
candidate. The instinct of success is not on 
the side of Greeley, and there are not 500 men 
in Massachusetts who voted for Grant in 1868 
who will stay away from the polls in 1872. 
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WOMAN A PREACHER. 


BY %. B. eMERy. 
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To Mary was this message given ; 
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To woman, that she should proclaim 
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His resurrection and his word, 
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That he should rob death of its gloom, 


And rend the portals of the tomb. 
Go, tell disciples, every one, 

The Master's work is not yet done, 
So long as sin one soul enthralls, 
So long as doubt One heart appalls, 
Go, woman, to the house of mirth, 
Go tell the thoughtless ones of earth 


in public, read in pu 


nterpret her | curses 
own—provided she h 

he had known her 
“I have done m 


things,” said he, “but, thank God! 


That Christ has risen, and they shall be 


Children of immortslity. 


Go, woman, to the sorrowing heart, 
Thy message, with its joy impart ; 
Bowed down with grief, and sin 
That stricken sou! shall rise again; 
Shall break the galling bonds of sin, 
The crown of righteousness shall win ; 
Thy mission ‘tis, and e’er shall be, 
So set sin’s mourning captives free, 
Go, woman, where the fleeting breath 
Is passing—cheer the house of death, « 
Make bright the pathway to the tomb, 
Send sunlight throu 
Oh, tell of Jesus! bring him near 
To every heart that shrinks with fear; 
And e’er the parting soul shall haste, 
Fold it secure in Christ’s embrace, 
Go, woman, 80; thy mission ’tis, 
To speed glad tidings such as this, 
“The Lord is risen ;”” oh, joyful sound! 
To speed to earth’s remotest bound. 
The Lord is risen ; all praise to him, 
Who took from death its bitter sting; 
Who won the victory from the gave, 
And waits to Pardon and to save, 
Go, speed the message far and near, 
Let distant isles the glad sound hear; 
Let earth, and Sea,.and air and sky, 
With joyful fullness swell the cry. 
In distant lands, by every tongue, 
Let the Redeeming Love be sung; 
Proclaim aloud the message given, 


Our Lord—the dead Christ—hath arisen, 
Laneina, Micuiean, 


eee 
LITTLE RUTH, 


BY M. uw. K, 

With sunny eyes demurely, shyly hiding 
"Neath lashes fringed with brown, 

Or stealing glances, timidly confiding, 
Then drooping softly down, 

I see her standing, often-times 80 Weary, 
Upon the corner there, 

Her patience Making hard Life almost ¢ 
And homeliness seem fair. 


Her little hands fly, as the birds go winging 
Through skies of sun-swept blue, 
Weaving white baskets, while her li 
Some song the whole day through. 
No one at night in loving arms wil] fold her, 
Poor little wand’ring lamb, 
Or linger, watching, til] sleep’s dreams enfold her 
With blessedness and calm. 
No tender hand lies on her tangled tresses, 
While many an earnest word 
Craves blessings from the Christ, wh 
By whom their Prayers are heard. 


And there are those, with Sad and anxious faces, 
Watching as she goes by, 


heery, 


Who would, with Joy, give all to be possessing 
The strength of her pure soul; 
Who ’mid their riches miss the highest blessing 
That crowns the hard-won goal, 
In_Life’s broad harvest-field with plenty bending 
Amid the ripest " 
Go those who, rich and rare advantage spending, 
Shall garner naught but pain; 
While she who gathers what the strong in reaping, 
behind him leaves, 
Shall give, at last unto the Master’s keeping, 
Of all, the Worthiest sheaves 
CRAWPORDSVILLx, Inp. 
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THE UMBRELLA GIRL, AND THE 
BENEVOLENT QUAKER, 


BY L. MARIA CHILD, 
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Ata hotel, near the store for which she 

worked, an English traveler, called Lord Hen- 

ry Stuart, had taken lodgings, He was a 
handsome 


y man, and of Princely car. 
riage. As this distinguished Stranger passed 
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SRR f attack has changed, but 
the manner of a as changed, bu 

Nonject is the same; the sentimentality is 
pot 80 jachrymose, yet the venom accompany- 
ing it is as malignant as ever. The women of 
tab, having destroyed the force of the previ- 
ous made, are themselves attacked, 
their veracity impugned, and their honesty of 
purpose questioned. A few busy-bodies, by 
means disreputable because dishonorable, have 

ht themselves before the attention of the 
country, a8 soo the women of this 
qerritory, and have published statements 
b will not bear the scrutiny of investiga- 
Their principles are repudiated by nine- 
teen-twentieths of the women of Utah, while 
alleged facts are exaggerations, miscon- 
jons, and direct misstatements. Yet when 
the evidence of their disingenuousness are pub- 
jisbed, they seek to shelter themselves behind 
umptions of unquestioned veracity, and 
daim that they only, of all the women of Utah, 
to be believed. 

We have lived in Utah a number of years, 
pave bad ample opportunity of understanding 
the situation here, have participated in this 
“slavery,” bave exercised the franchise, being 

ly authorized to do so, and are better in- 
ed on the views, feelings and sentiments 
of our sisterhood in this Territory than those 
who eagerly parade their sentimentality before 
the country. With the knowledge thus ob- 
tained through years of experience, we de- 
pounce the incorrect and vindictive statements 
stil] made concerning men, women and mat- 
in Utah, and regret that any woman 
should be engaged in such work. If the wo- 
men of Utah are “slaves” their bonds are 
joving ones and dearly prized. They are to- 
day in the free and unrestricted exercise of 
more political and social rights than are the 
women of any other part of these United States. 
But they do not choose, as a body, to court 
folly, pander to senseless passions, encourage 
yice because it may come with smiling visage 
and polished exterior, nor to barter principles 
of tried worth, which make mankind happy in 
any condition of existence, for the tinselled 
covering of hollow sentimentality, and the 
dance of unstable theorists, or creatures of 
romance and slaves of passion. 

Life is a solid reality, drawing its existence 
from the past, having its influence on the fu- 
ture. As such we view it, and labor toexert 
that influence for the elevation of humankind, 
mentally, morally and physically. 


—oe:——™ 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

President Hosmer writes concerning the 
“Co-education of the Sexes” at Antioch: 

“J have been acquainted with Antioch ever 
since its establishment in 1853. I was a trus- 
tee several years before I became President. 
Icame slowly to my conviction of the worth 
and importatce of the principle of co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in college. I had doubts, per- 
haps I should say prejudices, about the safety 
and welfare of young men and young women 
being educated together in the same college 
or university. But experience has scattered 
my doubts; and more, it has made me believe 
that young men and young women can live 
together within the precincts of a college in 
purity, honor and helpfulness. 

“As you know, this institution began with 
this principle, and it was provided for in the 
whole plan and organization. The young men 
and women have each their separate building. 
They come together in the exercises of wor- 
ship daily and in recitations; they have op- 
portunity to meet socially about once in two 
weeks, either at the matron’s parlors, in the 
ladies’ hall, or at the President’s house; and 
they meet at every meal in the general dining- 
room. In all these meetings members of the 
faculty are of the company, as parents and 
older friends; and altogether our college life 
is made like home life. Brothers and sisters 
come here to be together. We have had as 
many as seven pairs, coming from distant 
homes in Colorado, Georgia and Illinois ; some- 
times husbands and wives come here to take 
certain stidies in preparation for life; and 
many widows come to be educated for teach- 
ers; and widowed mothers come with their 
young daughters and sons; and mothers and 
children are students together. 

“Last evening I had a reception, as we have 
every month, our doors open, and our house 
full, nearly two hundred—a pleasant compa- 
ny, amidst books, pictures, etc., with conver- 
sation and fine music. The villagers come in 
with the students, and we have charming 
times. It is interesting to see how quickly 
these young men and women from the Ohio 
farm-houses fall in with the more easy, grace- 
ful ways of those from the better cultivated 
homes. 

“IT am sure that young men and womene 
study better for being brought together in re- 
citation; there is an honorable emulation, a 
natural incentive in each todo the best. Neith- 
er would seem to the other dull or incapable; 
the young women would show that they can do 
well, even in philosophy and mathematics ; 
aud the young men must look to their laurels. 
I like best this quiet assertion of woman’s 
rights, by honest work taking the rights, with- 


Indeed, what infidelity to doubt about it! 
God has placed sons and daughters in the 
same homes to be brought up: and men and 
women are made to live together in the world. 
Who may presume to say that from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age, the most formative 
period of human life, the young men and 
young women must be separated, become 
monks and nuns in their school-time, and then 
revive, as best they can, their thwarted, smoth- 
ered sympathies ? 

“There is no need of such separation; and 
I am convinced that to such separation, in 
large degree, college inhumanities and rowdy- 
ism are chargeable.’’— Liberal Christian. 





CLEANING OUT CELLARS. 


There are certain jobs on the farm which 
farmers are very apt to put off until a rainy 
day, or some other convenient opportunity. 
And it sometimes happens that the convenient 
season never arrives, and the work is indefi- 
nitely postponed, or left to the hands of the 
“‘women folks,”’ 

The cleaning of the cellar ought not to be 
deferred after the arrival of warm weather. 
And delay in such matters as this is attended 
with imminent peril to the health and life of 
every member of the family. The decay of ac- 
cumulated vegetable matter in the moist air 
of a cellar developes gases which are an active 
poison to human life. With the best ventila- 
tion that it is possible to obtain in many cellars, 
these gases remain, polluting every breath of 
those who reside in the house. When the 
father of the writer was engaged in practice as 
a physician in the town of Nelson, New Hamp- 
shire, he was called to attend the members of 
a family, who, living over a cellar that had not 
been cleaned for years, were prostrated by a 
malignant type of fever. 

Several of the family died. Three persons 
volunteered to clean out the cellar. Each of 
them had a run of the fever, one barely escap- 
ing, and two died. Those who attended upon 
the sick contracted the disease. The fever 
would often run for forty days, and baffled the 
skill of the most eminent members of the med- 
ical profession. The fountains of life seemed 
to be infected by a deadly poison. More than 
twenty died. This was an extreme case, but 
the principle is precisely the same in all in- 
stances, Every cellar that contains decaying 
vegetables, and every sink drain where foul 
water stagnates, are prolific sources of disease, 
and although the effects may not be quite so 
startling as in this instance cited, the result is 
inevitable. Some degree of disease will be 
communicated to every one who breathes such 
miasmatic air. In many cases it may not pro- 
duce a fit of sickness at once, or ever perhaps; 
but it undermines the health to a greater or 
less extent, according to the circumstances of 
each case. 

Every particle of decaying filth should be 
removed, and the cellar ventilated as thorough- 
ly as possible. A sprinkling of copperas wa- 
ter or carbolic acid will neutralize the poison 
to some extent, and sweeten and purify the 
air. 











LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE Lire THAT Now Is, by Robert Collyer. 
Lee & Shepherd Publishers. 


In the preface Mr. Collyer says: 

“This volume is a selection of such sermons 
as I have been able to preach about “‘the Life 
that now is.” If I thought that any apology 
was needed for saying so little about that 
which is to come, I would make this twofold 
plea: First, that so many better and wiser 
men have said so much about it already; and 
second, I am so sure that if we can but find 
the right Way through this world, and walk in 
it, the doors of heaven are as sure to be open 
to us as ours open to our own children, when 
they come eagerly home from school.” 

The book contains sixteen sermons. The 
subjects are: “Vines and Branches ;” ‘‘The 
thorn in the flesh;” “Every man a penny;” 
‘The two Harvests;” “How Enoch walked 
with God;” ‘Holiness of Helpfulness ;” 
“Garhmu;” “Storming Heaven ;” “Why Herod 
feared John; “Marriage;” *‘Children and 
Childhood ;’’ “Tender, Trusty, and True;” 
“Patience ;” “The two Mites;” “Old Age;” 
‘*At the Soldiers’ Graves.” 

Each of these is a treasure house, out of 
which every reader will gather something to 
make him better. There is in them, the 
warm freshness of the springtime, and the 
ripened fullness of the autumn. They bring 
comfort to the old and to the young, to the 
rich and the poor. The man who is himself 
so ‘‘tender, trusty and true” helps, in these 
sermons, to make his readers all that he 4s 
himself. 





out windy talk about it. 

“Then in regard to the spirit and tone of 

life. I am sure it is better for the presence 
of both sexes. Roughness is repressed, and 
thought and feeling are purer, gentler and 
more humane. 
. “No doubt there must be vigilant supervi- 
sion, and limits to familiarity; some indiscre- 
tion must be expected and provided for; the so- 
ber maturities of autumn are not to be looked 
for amidst the buds and flowers of spring; 
but with a careful supervision we have had 
very few willful departures from propriety. 

“Through these results I haye come to 


THE Home KEEPER by Mrs. 8. D. Farrar, 
contains numerous recipes for cooking and 
preparing food; also directions for nursing the 
sick, for the care of children, and hired per- 
sons. Also plain sensible suggestions in re- 
gard to utensils, furniture for kitchen, neces- 
sary to comfortable cooking and living, and 
the economical use of material. The book 
covers a large number of topics, and is really 
valuable, especially for young housekeepers. 
But the author does not approve of tea and 
coffee, and when she says, “Such tea as the 
most we have can be boiled any length of 


or little,’”’ we are sure she never had such tea 
as we make, which is never allowed to boil, 
and is excellent. 


Tue Vicroria MAGAzine for July. Not 
the least interesting feature of this Magazine, 
is the report of the Victoria Discussion Socie- 
ty, which is published every month, and in 
this number the topic is ‘Domestic Service.” 
Rev. C. S. Harington read a paper on the 
subject, and recommended, as a help to cure 
present evils, that mistresses shall show more 
sympathy with their servants, and that young 
girls should be trained in good families, where 
they will see order, and something more like 
a home than they have ever known. The 
gentleman concluded his address with the fol- 
lowinz statement in regard to Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, which will surprise the pupils of 
that institution : ‘ 

The day may yet come when England shall 
show an Institution like the Mary Lyon College 
in U. 8S. America, where 300 ladies receive the 
highest and severest mental culture, and also 
go through, each one individually, a regular 
course of apprenticeship to the domestic du- 
ties which will one day devolve upon them, 
dispensing altogether with the necessity for 
hired labor. This may seem an intolerable 
ordeal. Yet it has furnished noble specimens 
of true womanliness and devoted activity, of 
cultivated mind and healthy body, which 
might rouse the admiration of any society and 
State. When our ladies thus dignify servile 
work, we may find it better appreciated and 
more conscientiously , performed by our do- 
mestic servants themselves. (Applause.) 

THE MISCELLANEA treats the following 
topics: “Dressmakers and Milliners ;” “Ar- 
tists’ Benevolent Fund;’ “Mr. Browning’s 
Lecture ;” “Frauds upon Ladies ;” ‘Soldiers’ 
Daughters’ Home ;’’ ‘*Mrs. Howe ;” ‘*‘Women’s 
Rights ;’’ “A new use for Columbia Market ;” 
‘Female School of Art:” “Lady Doctors for 
India ;” etc., etc. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’s REVIEW for July 
treats of: “Mixed Schools;’’ “Women Doc- 
tors in Sweden;” ‘“‘Women’s Work in Ger- 
many” (translated from the “Ilustrirter Kal- 
ender”) ;““Some more Words on the Suffrage,” 
by E. M. L.; “‘Gymnastics for Girls;’’ ‘‘Re- 
views ;”’ ‘‘Friends from America ;’’‘‘Events of 
the Quarter ;” ‘Paragraphs.’ 

It quotes from speeches of Members of Par- 
liament, on the suffrage question, and, curi- 
ously enough,each objector discloses the fact, 
that his opposition is based upon the fear that, 
as “there would be three hundred and fifty 
thousand more women voters then men, in 
the United Kingdom, the government and its 
foreign policy too would be in the hands of 
women, and gentlemen would be invited to 
seats in the gallery.” Altogether this is an 
interesting and valuable number. 

Tue Laws or LIFE, AND JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH, for August, has its usual variety of 
matter, with some sensible words about lady 
girls; disobedient children, and woman’s 
dress. 

ScRIBNER, for August, contains the follow- 
ing: “Yachts and Yachting,” Illustrated, Wm. 
F. G. Shanks; “‘The Graphic Art,” Lllustra- 
ted, Benson F. Lossing; ‘‘Should the Study 
of the Modern. Precede that of the Ancient 
Languages,’ G. F, Comfort; ‘‘Despondency,” 
Poem, Mary F. Serrano; ‘At His Gates,’’ 
Chaps. XXIf.—XXYV. Illustrated, Mrs. Oli- 
phant; “The Island of Corfu,’ Lilustrated, 
Charles K. Tuckerman; “Annunciation,” Po- 
em, Charles S. Gage; “The Gardener and the 
Manor,’’ Hans Christian Anderson: ‘‘Labor 
and Capital in Manufactures,’’ Amasa Walker ; 
“Hebe’s Jumbles,” Annie R. Annan; “What 
is Your Culture to Me?” Charles Dudley War- 
ner; “The Canoe; How to Build and how to 
Manage It,’’ Illustrated, W. L. Alden; “The 
Song of a Summer,” Poem, Louise Chandler 
Moulton: “Shane Finagle’s Station,” John §. 
Barry; “Topics of the Time;” ‘‘The Old Cab- 
inet;”’ “Nature and Science ;” “Home and So- 
ciety,” “Culture and Progress;” Etchings ;’’ 
“Yellow Curls,” Laura W. Ledyard, with De- 
signs by Addie Ledyard. 

The August number of “OLD AND NEW” 
opens with an article on the Alabama Claims. 
This is followed by a careful summary from 
the official documents of the American and 
British Cases at Geneva. “The Vicar’s 
Daughter’ aud “Ups and Downs” are contin- 
ued; Mr. Martineau’s second powerful article 
on “God in Nature’’ is given; and there is a 
pleasing sketch of three unknown “Lives of 
Saints.” There are some valuable book no- 
tices; an instructive Italian public document 
(translated)*on the condition of the working 
men in Italy; Mr. Hale’s judgment on the 
Coliseum ; a pretty musical interlude headed 
“A Quartette in Council, No. III;” a paper 
very seasonable for hot weather, called “‘Sphag- 
num,” and other good matter. 

HUMOROUS. 

Lucifer matches—Prize-fights. 

Scotland’s brightest light— Burns. 

A youthful warrior—A baby in arms. 

The minister of the interior—the cook. 

One of the “‘voices of the night’’—S’ cat! 

Which is the oldest woman’s club? The 
broomstick. 

Is alamp atany time mm a bad temper? Yes, 
when it is put out, 

How to make a tall man short—ask him to 
lend you five dollars. 

"Can a man give that which he hath not? 











strong faith in the co-education of the sexes. 


time, and is not inviting whether cooked much 


The most rous kind of a bat that flies 


at night isa 
“One of those things no fellow can find out.” 
A good husband after 11 P. M. 


A Peoria dentist announces that he ex- 
ane teeth with great pains—Most dentists 
Josh Billings says, very truly, “You'd better 
not know so much than to know so many 
things that ain’t so.” 

The Boston Traveller has discovered a pre- 
diction in Shakspeare on the re election of 
Grant: “A tanner will last you eight years.” 
Ifa pair of stockings are hose, is not a sin- 
gle stocking a hoe?—If a pair of glasses are 
spectacles, is one a spectacle? And if uot, 
why not? 

A Chicago co pricked up its ears 
when the minister said, “‘I have land to sell,” 
but dropped off to slee; again when he added, 
“the beaatiful land on high.” 

A wise physician once said, “I observe that 
every one wishes to go to heaven, but I ob- 
serve also that most — are willing to take 
a great deal of disagreeable medicine first.” 

A Virginia exchange says, at a concert re- 
cently, at the conclusion of the song, ‘“There’s 
a good time coming,” a farmer got up and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Mister, you couldn’t fix the date, 
could you?” 


‘A gentleman traveling on a fsteamer, one 
day}at dinner was making away with a large 
pudding close by, when he was told by a ser- 
vant that it was desert. “It matter§ not to 
me,” he said, ‘I would eat it if it were a wil- 
derness.”’ 


A lady recently asked a distinguished mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Sciences: 
‘*What is the use of being an academician if 
ou can’t tell what comets are made of?” 

his isthe reply she got: “Madame, that I 
inay be able to say I don’t know.” 

A clergyman who was recently discoursing 
upon the alarming increase of intemperance 
astonished his audience by exclaiming: “A 
young man in my neighborhood died very sud- 
denly last Sunday while I was preaching the 
Gospel in a beastly state of intoxication.” 
Moral: clergymen should study grammar. 


An old Democrat, a delegate from Orange 
County, Ind., was seen leaning inst the 
wallof a building a few minutes after the ad- 
journment of the Convention, weeping bitter- 
ly. When interrogated by a kind-hearted gen- 
tleman, who was passing, as to the cause of 
his trouble, asking at the same time if he could 
serve him in any way, the mortified and deep- 
ly humiliated old manreplied: ‘No, my 
man, you can’t do me no good. God knowsI 
wish I was dead; for forty long years I’ve been 
votin’ the Democratic ticket, and I’ve made 
an aflidavy that I’d stand by the party, and 
here they have gone and orders to vote 
for Horris Greeley, and [’ve got to do itor 
break my affidavy! And that ain’t all, Mister: 
I’ve raised nine sons, and they’re ali livin’, 
and I’vespent many and many a vight reading 
Hendricks’ and other Democratic speeches to 
them children—and very lately too—to teach 
‘em what an everlastin’ old nigger thief and 
lyin’ hypocrit old Greeley: was, and now 
they’re all gone back on me, and I’ve got to go 
home to them boys and tell ’em that their old 
dad’s been lyin’ to them all his life, and that 
old Horris Greeley is one of the Lord's anint- 
ed!” And. the poor, deceived, aud almost 
heart-broken old man, bursting into tears 
again, trembling with emotion, went his way, 
saying only, “This is too much to bear; I be- 
lieve it will surely break my heart.” 





THE N. E. HYGERIAN HOME, 
CONCORD, VT., 

Is just the place where those who have chronic dis- 

eases should come and leave their ailments. Those 

who have scarcely been able to walk for years are 

soon able to walk around over our hills, and drink in 
the charming scenery of the White M 

t | t, simple, yet 

either to J. A 


near us. Our treat 

might r . 

TEN EY, M. D., or MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D., 
t Aug. 3. 





in its results. Enclose stam 
for a circular. 4 





LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Wantan Agentin every town in New England to 
sell theirfine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s JournaL Office. 
July 27. tf 





Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 
HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 


Address F. K. PHOENIX, 


| BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


Trees! 


ILLINOIS. 
600 Acres; 21st year; 12 Greenhouses. 
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~s NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The Fath Term of this Institution, The Lar- 

est Music Schovl in the World, and offer- 
ng better opportunities for thorough musical culture, 
at Lower Rates of Tuition, than any other, 
will open on Monday, September 16. It facilities for 
providing pupils with istuations are unrivaled. A new 
three-man Pipe Organ is in course of construction 
for its classes Gcgan practice free. Evening classes 
in all de ents. Pupils received and classified on 
and after August 29. Send for its new circular, mailed 
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iz "gaa Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


— THE — 
Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Udorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 
air. It is ye light, is made in the most 
beautiful shapes, and can be enlarged or reduced to 
any desired oes or size. It has the following ad- 
vantages over all other Bustles : 

Ist.—It will always retain its a. 

24.—1t will outwear a dozen ordinaty Bustles, 
In fact, there is no limit to its wear. 

8d. Itcan be made larger or smaller at once, for 
the house, street or ty wear. 

‘th. —It will not hard ori ure the underclothing, as 
all spring and steel bustles do after a little wear. 

sth. —1e occupies no space when uninflated. 

EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 


ale, Wholesale and Retail, by FRIEND & 
SWEETSER, General Agents, 141 Washington St., 


and by all dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods 


Woman’s Medical Colleg 

OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, cornea 

Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinies « 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City . They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients anaually. 
For announcements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


— FOR — 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Catalogues containing terms, eto., 
may be procured at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., 
A. Williams & Co., J. Thomas Groom & Co., and by 
addressing 
July 22. 
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THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North Cellege Ave. & 22d St., Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 34, 1872, 
EE. HoH. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 

With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Cuzsrnovr Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL may always be had at this 
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a weekly paper, the WomAn’s JOURNAL, [ 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
oom jw anew! of aod cause. = Woman's 
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while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good humor and earnestness of 
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who suppose that folly and extravagance are necesaa- 
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for postage. 
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SPARKLING RUBIES! Price 3 cents. 
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THE PILGRIM’S HARP! Price 60 cents. 
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Take with you, for entertainment at Summer Re— 
sorts,/ 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE. 
225 pages of new and popular Songs and Pianoforte 
pieces, or 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
Full of the best Vocal Duets. Or, 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
Full of the best Opera Songs. Or, 
PIANIST’S ALBUM 
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A WOMAN'S ONLY BIGHT. 


There are as many different ways of looking 
ata question as there are people to look at it. 
In the present day every one considers himself 
or herself enough of a philosopher to be able 
to solve all the social questions of the hour. 
One of the simplest of these is the perplexing 
“woman question.” At the Commencement of 
the Virginia Military Institute in Lexington, 
on the 4th of July, 1872, Gen. W. S. Keen, in 
addressing the cadets, said: “The only right 
& woman has is the right to be in her hus- 
band’s arms.” The report says there was 
great laughter and applause. The gallant gen- 
eral cautioned the young cadets against Wo- 
man’s Rights. It was a doctrine of Northern 
birth, and originated in Northern fanaticism. 
This, let us hope, is an extreme Southern view 
ofone of the greatest and most important 
questions of the age. Fortunately for us we 
do not need, at this late day, to enter into an 
extended argument to show that women have 
souls, or that they should be allowed to know 
the alphabet. Agitation, fanaticism, or some 
other power, possibly the sense of justice 
which resides in the hearts of educated Amer- 
icans, is constantly opening more doors for 
women, and pushing tke sex forward to a 
higher plane of life and action. 

If all women were destined to marry hus- 
bands, and if all husbands were proper persons 
to have wives, as well as capable of making 
happy homes, we might be content to allow 
such women as wished for nothing better, to 
“rest in their husband's arms.” Unfortunately 
for Gen, Keen’s “only-right” theory, but a 
small portion of the American women ever 
marry noble, high-toned, good men, or ever 
know what it is to enjoy the pleasure of a hap- 
py home. If there is one spot on earth which 
is nearer to what we fancy Paradise to be than 
another it is a cosey, comfortable, happy home, 
and we would wish no greater blessing to man- 
kind than that every man and woman should 
have just such ahome. We know of many 
earthly dwelling-places which are filled with 
all the comforts of this life, and contain, be- 
sides, elegant luxuries. But for every wo- 
man thus happily situated, two are absolutely 
homeless. And the tendency, at this writ ing 
isall in the wrong direction—the direction of 
herding like cattle in boarding-houses and ho- 
tels; of eking out miserable existences in gar- 
rets and basements ; of descending in the scale 
of intelligence and morality, instead of ascend- 
ing; of suffering, enduring, and at last filling 
an unknown grave, only too glad to reach in 
any season that abode of absolute rest. Never 
a ray of earthly sunshine comes through the 
chinks of misfortune to these unhappy mortals 
to brighten their hours! 

To such women as are content with their 
lot, we have nothing to say beyond hinting 
that there are great masses of sorrow-troubled 
women all about them; in the next house, 
around the corner, on the other street! Hap- 
py, well-to-do women should learn to be more 
true to each other, especially to those who are 
unfortunate. The oppressed, down-trodden, 
unfortunate class is often the ignorant class, 
and as such it lacks esprit decorps. But the 
question of Woman’s Rights will not, can not 
die. Half has already been gained by setting 
the ball in motion, thanks to those noble men 
and women who have overcome the dead in- 
ertia of the past. 

It frequently happens, in our contact with 
-the world, that poor, friendless, helpless young 
women apply to us for assistance, as we pre- 
sume they do to most men filling public sta- 
tions. The burden of their cry is for some- 
thing to do, that current expenses may be 
met. All ideas of new dresses, fashionable 
bonnets, trips to the watering-places, elegant 
jewels, etc., must be forever abandoned. If 
they succeed in getting barely comfortable 
clothes, a decent shelter, with now and then 
a look at elegant and refined life, they are very 
fortunate. With no home, no mother, -no 
friends who can help them, no trade or pro- 
fession, what can these poor girls do? 

“Let them rest in their husband’s arms,” 
says the chivalrous Virginia general. “Let 
them go to doing housework,” cry the philan- 
thropists of the Olive Logan School. “I 
want a girl to do sewing,” says Mrs. Frill,” 
and will give her a good home and six dollars 
a week. Thus do these philosophers settle 
the question, and, having settled it, they be- 
stow upon it no further thought. 

Sewing, howse-work, or schvol-teaching,— 
what else can a poor, friendless girl do? Life 
is such a sad, real, earnest fact, with food, 
clothes and rent bills to provide for, that those 
who find themselves in the crowd, with only 
a pair of hands, and our streets inscribed, “No 
Thoroughfare,” are indeed unfortunate, need- 
ing all of our sympathy. We all know theold, 
old story of the coldness of the world. How 
little my lady in diamonds who lives in an ele- 
gant house cares for the poor girl seeking for 
work, or the deserted wife and mother who 
drags out an anxious existence in some dreary 
street. 

Notevery woman can be a Maria Mitchell, 
a Kate Field, an Anna E. Dickinson,a Julia 
Ward Howe, a Caroline Lee Hentz, or a Mrs. 
Southworth. We honor any woman who 
makes the attempt to be anything; we al- 
ways rejoice when they succeed. Every time 
Mrs.. Helen Hunt, or “Gail Hamilton,’ or 





Olive Logan, publishes a book, we are glad, 
and hope it brings to their purses many dol- 
lars. Ifa woman becomes the managing edi- 
tor of a newspaper, if she contracts to construct 
a section of a highway, if she wins a prize in 
some university where the sexes are admitted 
on an equality, if she publishes a fashion maga- 
zine, or opens a tea-store, or establishes a 
school, or does anything else to earn a living, 
she has our thanks and admiration, be she 
ever so plain looking, simple, and honest! 
Society has so long run in ruts, it is time some- 
thing was done to change its course. We of 
gentle breeding and fastidious tastes might 
wish everything could be brought about with 
the utmost propriety, without shocking our 
sensibilities. Before the flower blooms the 
rocks must be removed, the ground must be 
broken, unsavory fertilizers must be used, and 
much hard work done; then there must be 
watering, training, and sheltering from the 
sun. At last we have the perfect pink, or 
moss rose, or geranium. Shall old John, the 
gardener, be forgotten, when we toss the deli- 
cate bouquet from the box to the prima donna ? 
Shall man wear the most choice and beautiful 
flower for a few hours as a favor at his button- 
hole, to be cast aside as soon as it droops, or a 
more attractive flower is presented ? 

Had this world been constructed on the con- 
servatory principle; were good husbands and 
fine houses to be had for the asking; were all 
women beautiful, healthy, and destined to ex- 
perience earthly happiness, we never should 
have to consider this great and perplexing 
question of woman’s wrongs, Mr. Stewart 
would not feel moved to build a palatial hotel 
for poor girls in New York, and wealthy gen- 
tlemen would not leave fortunes at their death 
for the foundation of colleges. 

We have the largest and most intense faith 
in women. Many of them work daily far be- 
yond their strength, in a world which is utter- 
ly hopeless ; they make sacrifices of which men 
know but little; they patiently endure unto 
the end, great wrongs, hiding them in the 
grave at last. They are quick to do right, easy 
to be convinced of error, anxious for honest 
treatment, and as faithful as we can expect a 
human being to be in this vale of sorrows. 

Give women the opportunity to do, open 
doors for them, and we shall always find them 
only too glad and willing to lift themselves up 
into prosperity and happiness; we shall find 
them, as we did so universally, North and 
South, during the rebellion, ready to make any 
sacrifices, to do any work, which may be re- 
quired. The world’s history does not afford 
an example of a woman’s failure to meet any 
emergency put upon her, simply because she 
was a woman. There is no such thing as sex 
in work, sex in success, sex in duties. The 
question of sex as a rule of action, as the lim- 
it of a sphere of usefulness or occupation, is a 
latter day whim, a result of over refinement, 
and a loss of manhood. When Henry VIII. 
went to France in 1813, he left the kindly, be- 
nevolent, and domestic Katherine of Arragon 
to carry on the war against the Scots, and ina 
few weeks she defeated them at Floddenfield. 
Under similar circumstances, one of her pre- 
decessors, Philippa of Hainault gained the 
battle of Neville Cross during her husband’s 
absence, and took David Bruce prisoner. 
All history is full of such examples, and we 
only cite these instances to prove that women 
are no oftener found wanting, no matter what 
the occasion, than men are. What we plead 
for them, is the opportunity to do any and 
every thing their inclination prompts them to 
do. There is no such thing as unsexing any 
individual, by reason of his or her occupation: 
Let women preach if they can, and feel called 
to do so; let them practice all the professions, 
and be admitted to the bar, and to medical 
associations ; let every college and hospital 
door in the land be thrown open to them; 
give them a voice in public affairs, let them 
even be officers of a regiment if they so desire, 
and receive the appointment! The man who 
sneers at a woman, let her do any honorable 
thing she may, sneers at his mother and sis- 
ter, helps to fasten the chains more securely 
about the feet of half the human race, and hin- 
ders, just so far, all true reform and progress, 

FULLER-WALKER. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—As an 
earnest friend of the Woman Suffrage cause, 
I respectfully ask leave to set forth in your 
columns the views I entertain of the relations 
of that cause to the pending Presidential elec- 
tion—views in conflict with the course which 
your paper is pursuing. I trust you will allow 
me, in doing this, to speak with entire frank- 
ness, while I shall endeavor not to forget the 
courtesy due to those from whose opinions ] 
dissent. . 

1. In the first place, then, let me say that 
the question of Woman Suffrage is not, either 
directly or indirectly, at issue in the election. 
Neither of the political parties has committed 
itself upon the question, and nejther the tri- 
umph nor the failure of the one or the other 
will have the least significance so far as Wo- 
man Suffrage is concerned. The election is 
to be decided wholly upon other issues, which, 
whether we like it or not, absorb the attention 
of the great body of voters of all parties, to the 
exclusion of the question that so deeply inter- 








ests us, I certainly wish it were otherwise; 
in other words, that the American people 
were prepared, after due consultation and dis- 
cussion, to give a verdict in this election in 
favor of woman’s right to the ballot. Nay, I 
should be glad if they were ready, of their own 
motion, to vote upon the question, even 
though there were little reason t> anticipate a 
favorable verdict. The discussion which, in 
that case, would prevail all over the country, 
would do a vast amount of good in preparing 
the way for a triumph of the cause at a future 
day. But this isa world in which we must 
take things as we find them, and adjust our- 
selves as we may to disagreeable facts. And 
it certainly is a fact, that, neither in the jour- 
nals nor the meetings of either political party 
is the question of Woman Suffrage recognized 
as an issue, or even thought of as having any 
relation to the cortest. Political parties inev- 
itably group themselves on one side or the 
other of questions that are uppermost in the 
public mind; and the efforts of women suffra- 
gists have not yet been powerful enough to 
compel a wide and general attention to their 
demands, and force the parties to make their 
question an issue in the election. To com- 
plain of the parties on this account is as ab- 
surd as it would be to go into an orchard in 
May, and fret and fume because there are no 
ripe apples on the trees. However mortifying 
it may be to us that our efforts have failed to 
produce the desired result, no amount of im- 
patience can do any good. For my own part, 
I do not believe it to be wise for outsiders to 
attend the political conventions, pulling wires, 
and seeking to force, by promises of sup- 
port or threats of opposition, acticn which 


those conventions would not otherwise take.: 


It is far better, as it seems to me, to make our 
appeals directly to the hearts and consciences 
of the people in their individual capacity, being 
sure that when they are converted to our cause, 
the parties will make all needful haste to take 
up the issue. You cannot change the direc- 
tion of the wind by tying up the vane. 

2. But I am told that, ‘‘for the first time in 
our history, the women of America have a 
party,’ and that the action of this party has 
‘lifted the roof from woman’s prison-hvuse.” 
Now, in the first place, “the women of Amer- 
ica,’ by an immense majority, are opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, and would not give the least 
countenance to a party organized to enforce 
that idea; and in the next place, the pretense 
that there is such a party is worse than ab- 
surd, The only proof of its existence that is 
offered is the following “splinter” from the 
platform of the Republican party, adopted at 
Philadelphia :— 

The Republican party is mindful of its obli- 
gations to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom ; 
their admission to wider fields of usefulness is 
viewed with satisfaction; and the honest de- 
mands of auy class of éitizens for additional 
rights should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration. 

Woman’s prison-house cannot be a very ap- 
palling structure, if its roof has been lifted by 
a resolution so insignificant as this, contain- 
ing no recognition of her right to the ballot, 
and asserting nothing that is not assented to 
by thousands who deny that right. It is no 
new thing for politicians tocompliment women 
for their services during the late war, and I 
confess my inability to see why woman suffra- 
gists should be specially grateful for such a 
compliment. The claim of suffrage for wo- 
men, moreover, is not confined to those who 
were “loyal” during the rebellion, but embra- 
ces the women of the South no less than those 
of the North. “The admission of women to 
wider fields of usefulness” is also regarded 
with satisfaction by multitudes who utterly 
reject their claim to the ballot. Even the 
Tribune goes as far as this, contending earn- 
estly for wider opportunities, a higher educa- 
tion, and better wages for women. Are wo- 
man suffragists bound to be grateful to the 
Republican convention for coming up to the 
Tribune level? But there is another part of 
the “splinter’’ to be looked at: ‘The honest 
demands of any class of citizens for additional 
rights should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration.” Here, we are told, is “an expli- 
cit recognition of women as citizens,.”” P-r-o- 
d-i-g-i-o-u-s! Asif the citizenship of women 
had not always been recognized under our 
government! It is not woman’s citizenship, 
but woman’s right to the ballot, that we are 
contending for. Babies are citizens from the 
hour of their birth (see 14th Amendment to 
the United States Constitution), but they are 
not voters. Thousands of men in the differ- 
ent States are citizens, who are not voters. 
Massachusetts does not deny the citizenship 
of men who cannot read and write, but she ex- 
cludes them from the ballot-box. Women 
are also citizens, but not therefore voters any 
more than men are such for the same reason. 
The admission that woman’s claim to the 
ballot “should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration” is good as far as it goes; but it is 
not an admission of the right itself, still less a 
pledge to grant that richt; and, as the basis of 
a claim to the votes of woman suffragists, it is 
good for nothing. Is it athing so wonderful 
and so meritorious for men to admit that their’ 
wives, sisters and daughters should not be in- 
sulted but treated respectfully when they 
plead for their rights, that we ought all to 
shout for joy and gush with grateful emotion 





over the action of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion? I confess that my. sense of gratitude is 
not susceptible enough to feel any thrill from 
such a cause; nor, in view of what I know of 
the circumstances under which the resolution 
was adopted, do I derive from it any encour- 
agement that I did not feel before. Indeed, I 
should have been quite as well satisfied, and 
quite as likely to vote the Kepublican ticket, 
if no such resolution had been adopted. It is 
a good rule for political conventions as well as 
for individuals, ‘When you have nothing to 
say, say nothing;” and it is certain that the 
Republican cunvention, had nothing to say 
about Woman Suffrage that was worth utter- 
ing. For one, I am not to be caught with 
such chaff, and I cannot think so meanly of 
the intelligence and sagacity of woman suffra- 
gists as to believe that many of them will find 
the bait attractive enough to control their 
votes. 

8. But we are reminded that the Cincinnati 
and Baltimore Conventions, though entreated 
to speak out, were wholly silent on the sub- 
ject. Well, unless they were prepared to say 
something better and more to the purpose 
than what was said at Philadelphia, I must 
think their silence commendable. Certainly 
I am grateful to the Baltimore Convention for 
rejecting the nauseous dose of Woodhullism 
set before it by Susan Anthony. For neither 
of the resolutions presented at Baltimore 
would I have voted at any time or under any 
conditions. I hold the propositions embodied 
in them to be both absurd and false. Mr. 
Blackwell characterizes their rejection at 
Baltimore as “a deliberate refusal to recognize 
women as citizens; whereas, it was only a 
rejection of the absurd Woodhull postulate, 
that ‘‘citizen’”? and “voter” are equivalent 
terms, or that the former necessarily implies 
the latter. 

4. An argument in favor of voting for Gen. 
Grant is attempted to be drawn from the fact 
that Mr. Greeley, the other candidate, is op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, and it is claimed 
that the friends of our cause should make it a 
primary object to prevent his election. As the 
question of Woman Suffrage is not involved 
in the election, and as nobody is entitled to 
say that Gen. Grant is any more friendly to 
the cause than Mr. Greeley, the talk against 
the latter seems to me little better than spite- 
fulness. We know that Mr. Greeley is in fa- 
vor of granting suffrage to women when the 
majority of them shall ask for it; but who can 
assure us that Gen. Grant goes even so far as 
this? It is not true, as is often affirmed, that 
Mr. Greeley has abused and ridiculed woman: 
suffragists. His relations to the Tribune for 
some years past have been such that he can- 
not be fairly held to a close responsibility for 
all that has appeared on its editorial page, 
much of which he never saw till after it was 
printed. If the women who presented the 
suffrage cause to our Constitutional conven- 
tion, some years since, had taken Mr. Greeley’s 
advice and accepted his co-operation upon the 
terms on which it was proffered, the cause 
would have been much farther advanced than 
it now is; and if they had not heaped upon 
him the grossest personal abuse, and followed 
it up by allying the cause, as far as it was in 
their power to do so, with names of an un- 
savory odor, the Tribune would have had less 
provocation for its assaults and little power 
for mischief. If Mr. Greeley, while not writ- 
ing a line on the subject himself, has given a 
freer rein to other writers in his columns than 
was either fair or justifiable, I cannot, on that 
account, remembering the provocation afore- 
said, forget the services rendered to the cause 
of woman by the Tribune in former years. 
Neither Mr. Greeley’s course, nor that of the 
Tribune, nor both together, awaken in my 
breast a tithe of the disgust and indignation 
that I feel in view of the course pursued by 
some conspicuous champions of the cause. If 
we could only save the cause from these 
friends, we might well dismiss all fear of its 
enemies, 

5. The question of Woman Suffrage being 
in no way involved in the election, my vote, 
for whichever ticket it may be cast, will be 
controlled by other issues; and I have no 
doubt whatever that thousands of other wo- 
man suffragists will act as I shall act. Many 
will vote for Grant, many others for Greeley ; 
and I can see no cause for recrimination be- 
tween the two classes. I confess that the 
course of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, in espous- 
ing the cause of Gen. Grant upon what seems 
to me very flimsy grounds, fills me with regret, 
because I think this course will prove injuri- 
ous both to the paper and the cause to which 
it is devoted. I wish that, while voting accord- 
ing to your individual pleasure, you had kept 
your paper out of a contest, which, in what- 
ever way it may be decided, will determine 
nothing in respect to our cause. Why should 
you alienate from the paper the thousands 
who will vote for Mr. Greeley as conscien-- 
tiously as others will vote for Grant? The 
spectacle you present in seeking to lay the 
cause of Woman Suffrage at the feet of a po- 
litical party which has in no way committed 
itself to that cause seems to me pitiable. In 
this way you make the cause look cheap in 
the eyes of its opponents, and thus expose it to 
undeserved reproach. If, as is more than 
probable, Mr. Greeley should be elected, you 
will have given our enemies plausible ground 





—— 


to affirm that the cause has been overthrown ; 
and on the other hand, if Gen. Grant should 
be elected, you will have inspired hopes and 
expectations that will inevitably be disappoint - 
ed. You hint that there is to be an attempt 
to harness the American Woman Saffrage As- 
sociation to the Republican party. Asa mem- 
ber and an officer of the Association, I protest 
against this folly. The Presidential election 
will be over ere long, and then there will be 
need of a society in which all the friends of 
Woman Suffrage, whether they have voted for 
Greeley or Grant, can co-operate without loss 
of self-respect. Let it suffice, I pray you, 
that you have ideatified your paper with a 
political party that is in no way identified 
with your cause, Spare the Suffrage Associa- 
tion an alliance so demoralizing and destruc- 
tive. Yours respectfully, 
OLIVER JOHNSON. 
New YorK, July 30, 1872. 





LETTER FROM MERCY B. JACKSON. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—As I read every week 
with intense interest your columns, I feel 
more and more desire to see the priaciple for 
which you are working established. To one 
who has for forty years felt the disabilities 
uuder which women labor, and seen the 
wrongs they have endured, as clearly as the 
excellence and truth of the principles upon 
which our national government is professedly 
founded, it seems strange, that the treatment 
of women, by our laws, has not long ago been 
comprehended and renounced, not only by 
lawgivers, but by all the people. 

But when we consider how few think for 
themselves, instead of adopting the thoughts 
of those about them, we have a clew to. the 
real cause of their blind adherence to old usa- 
ges; and when we further notice the conser- 
vative nature of most minds, the tenacity with 
which they hold to the past, without examining 
into its nature, to see whether anything better 
could take its place, we see another cause of 
the slow progress that every reform makes, 
And when we look still farther, and realize the 
great love of power inherent in the race, we 
come to the greatest obstacle, the one which 
more than any other blinds the eyes and 


‘shuts the heart against Woman Suffrage. 


Men are so constituted that they will up- 
hold laws and practices to which they have 
been accustomed, long after they would shud- 
der to have them enacted or practiced, were 
they new to them. 

I cannot doubt, that, if the prestige of past 
usage could be obliterated to-day, and the 
people were called together to make new laws, 
wise and just legislation would be set forward 
a century. The great work then which we 
have to do, is to reveal to the people the true 
character of the laws that press so heavily 
upon woman, and holding them strictly to the 
spirit of our Bill of Rights, unceasingly de- 
mand that our laws and usages be brought 
into unison with it. 

There cannot be a question in any intelli- 
gent mind as to woman’s capacity to compre- 
hend, as well as man, what will advance her 
interest in any direction, allowing her equal 
opportunities for information; nor can her 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness be denied by any one of common intel- 
ligence, and yet she is treated by the laws as 
if she were incapable of independent action, 
and must therefore be constantly under the 
control of some man. Often the man who 
controls her is inferior in intellect, character, 
and executive ability to her, and even depen- 
dent upon her greater industry and thrift, for 
his own support and the support of the fami- 
ly of which these laws make him the head 
and give him the control of the children she 
bore and reared, while he was idling away his 
time at the saloon or billiard-room! 

Such are the laws made by man alone. 
Shall we still cling to them, or shall we carry 
out the principles of our government, and 
allow all to have a voice in making the laws 
by which they are governed ? 

We wait for a reply. 

Mercy B. JACKSON. 
681 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 
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